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Candlelight  Club  Meeting 
(12th  :  1900  :  Denver,  Cbloo) 
The  South  African  War  :  is 
England's  position  justifiable 
and  should  she  succeed? 


^HE  Candlelight  Club 


TWELFTH  MEETING 

Hdd  At  the  Windsor  Hotel,  Thursday,  February  t,  1900. 
One  Hundred  Present. 


The  South  African  War — 
Is  England's  Position  Justifiable  and  Should  She  Succeed? 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Lucius  W.  Hoyt,  the  secre- 
tary, who  introduced,  as  the  chairman  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  Ralph 
Talbot:  ' 

MR.  RALPH  TALBOT: 

Gentlemen  of  the  Candlelight  Club— I  feel  greatly  relieved  that 
m,V   brother  Hoyt  at   last  has   delivered   himself  of   the   speech 

which  has  burdened  his  mind  this 
evening  and  prevented  him  from  be- 
ing at  all  entertaining  or  hospitable 
in  his  attentions  to  me  or  others 
present.  Indeed,  neither  Vaile  nor 
Rogers  has  been  sociable.  Each  one 
has  a  book,  and  each  has  sought  to 
possess  himself  of  the  authorities  of 
the  other.  They  are  bringing  the 
practices  of  the  court  room  into  the 
banquet  chamber,  and  it  has  taken 
a  great  deal  of  judicial  sternness 
and  integrity  upon  my  part  to  pre- 
vent the  one  from  committing  lar- 
ceny upon  the  personal  possessions 
of  the  other  this  evening.  (Laugh- 
ter.) 
Our  distinguished  compatriot  to  my  left,  Mr.  Piatt  Rogers, 
who  will  lead  oCC  in  the  affirmative  of  this  discussion  this  evening, 
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and  who  never  in  bis  life  was  known,  either  by  accident  or  de- 
sign, to  espouse  the  popular  side  of  any  controversy  (laughter  and 
applause),  and  who  is  therefore  somewhat  hardened  in  conscience 
as  he  is  in  judgment  (laughter),  has  confessed  to  me  that  in  view 
of  the  rather  sorry  accomplishments  of  our  British  cousins  in 
Southern  Africa,  and  particularly  of  very  recent  happenings  there, 
he  feels,  in  reference  to  his  assignment  to-night  and  in  behalf  of 
those  people  whom  he  intends  to  vindicate  and  to  defend,  like 
the  ragged  little  boy  who  was  found  down  in  Cheyenne  county, 
this  state,  sitting  upon  the  fractured  pole  of  an  emigrant  wagon. 
The  traveler  said:  "What  is  the  matter,  sonny?"  "Matter  'nuff," 
said  the  boy.  "This  'ere  wagon  is  clean  broke;  pap  and  mam  are 
dead  drunk;  brother  .Tim  is  a-playing  poker  with  a  genuine  gam- 
bolier;  sister  Sal  is  in  the  gulch  a-courting  with  an  entire  stranger; 
this  baby  here  in  my  lap  has  got  the  diaiThoea  (laughter),  and  I 
ain't  a-feeling  none  too  well  my  ownself."  (Laughter  and  ap- 
plause.) And  so  my  friend  Rogers  has  given  me  the  impression, 
more  by  what  he  has  refrained  from  saying  than  by  what  he  has 
actually  said,  [because,  as  I  have  intimated,  he  has  iK'en  some- 
w^hat  preoccupied]  (laughter),  that  he  feels  precisely  as  that  bcion 
of  the  western  plains  felt  from  whom  I  have  just  quoted  so  elab- 
orately. Indeed,  the  ex-mayor  is  always  a  welcome  guest  at  all 
social  and  piiblic  functions.  The  fact  is,  he  is  so  thoroughly  good 
a  fellow  and  so  admirable  a  man  out  of  office  (laughter)  that  there 
is  no  political  party  left  in  Colorado  which  would  now  have  the 
temerity  to  suggest  his  name  as  a  possible  incumbent  to  be  placed 
back  into  official  position.  (Laughter.)  This  may  come  from  the 
fact  that,  unlike  politicians  generally  in  this  country,  he  has  done 
his  own  thinking  for  a  period  of  eighteen  or  twenty  years.  He 
exemplifies  (and  I  think  I  can  say  it  without  undue  flattery) — he 
exemplifies  in  liimself  the  self-respecting  independence  of  the 
better  and  higher  American  citizenship.  (Applause.)  With  him 
upon  one  side  of  this  question  and  Mr.  Vaile  upon  the  other 
there  will  be 

"No  meanness," 

"No  vituperation," 

"Simply  tolerant  discussion" 

"And  rational  recreation." 

The  atmosphere  of  the  Candlelight  Club  is  such,  we  are  as- 
sured in  advance,  that  however  fierce  the  intellectual  combat  may 
rage  we  will  be  spared  any  personal  hostilities.  This  is  some- 
what reassuring,  of  coiu'se,  in  view  of  recent  happenings  in  a 
neighboring  state,  and  while  these  gentlemen  are  not  exactly 
physical  heavyweights,  yet  intellectually  we  will  accord  to  them 
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the  record  which  each  may  make  for  himself  to-night.  (Laughter 
and  applause.)  Any  tendency,  however,  towards  personahties  will 
be  regarded  by  the  chairman  as  an  infringement  upon  his  ex- 
clusive prerogative  and  to  be  promptly  suppressed.  If  there  be 
one  thing  more  than  another  Avhich  I  am  determined  to  advocate 
and  carry  out  in  its  fullness  to-night,  it  is  that  there  shall  be  no 
personalities  indulged  in  by  these  two  doughty  champions  who 
at  other  times  are  so  friendlj'  and  kindly  in  their  relations  to- 
wards each  other.  And,  hence,  in  his  calm  and  dispassionate 
canvass  of  this  qxiestion,  Mr.  Rogers  will  try  to  bear  in  mind 
the  answer  that  William  M.  Evarts  gave  to  Eli  Perkins,  who  said 
to  him  one  day:  "Mr.  Evarts,  in  order  to  sleep  well  is  it  better 
to  lie  on  the  right  side  or  on  the  left  side?"  Whereupon  Mr. 
Evarts  replied:  "Well,  Mr.  Perkins,  if  you  are  on  the  right  side 
it  is  not  usually  necessary  to  lie  at  all."  (laughter  and  ap- 
l)lause.)  It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  therefore,  to  present  to  you 
the  gentleman  to  whom  I  shall  allow  thirty  minutes  in  which  to 
relieve  liadysmith.     (Great  applause.) 


MR.  PLATT  ROGERS: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Candlelight  Club — The 
experience  wlilcli  Judge  Woodnift"  of  the  supreme  court  of  New 

York  recently  had  in  addressing  the 
members  of  the  Albany  Club  on  the 
subject  that  is  to  interest  us  to- 
night reminds  me  that  there  must 
be  a  limitation  to  speaking  as  there 
ouglit  to  be  a  limitation  even  to 
Avar.  As  the  chairman  has  said,  I 
am  advised  in  advance  that  I  must 
relieve  "Ladysmith"  within  thirty 
minutes.  That  is  a  very  short  time 
within  which  to  perform  so  arduous 
a  task. 

In  discussing  this  subject  I  will 
be  compelled  to  oppose  what  I  un- 
derstand to  be  the  general  senti- 
ment, founded  upon  the  use  of  the 
word  "Republic"  as  applied  to  the  Transvaal  government,  and  an 
appeal  to  our  traditionary  antipathy  to  P^ngland.  Thus  you  are 
in  advance,  as  it  were,  committed  to  the  cause  which  I  shall 
assail  in  what  I  have  to  say  to-night. 

The  differences  presented  in  South  Africa  to-day  are,  from  an 
American  standpoint,  veiy  largely  discolored,  chiefly  because  it 
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is  difficult  to  rid  ourselves  of  those  prejudices  against  England 
which  Iiave  grown  during  the  years  of  our  national  existence.  I 
do  not  come  before  you  with  any  original  information  concerning 
this  important  subject.  Such  avenues  as  I  have  followed  for 
the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  the  matter  under  dis- 
cussion have  been  those  which  are  open  to  all  of  you.  I  have 
not  been  on  the  scene  of  conflict.  I  have  not  discussed  the  ques- 
tion either  with  those  Avho  represent  the  British  or  those  who 
represent  the  Boer  side  of  the  controversy.  I  have  endeavored 
from  the  various  magazine  articles  and  from  such  publications 
as  were  at  hand  to  obtain  some  slight  knowledge  of  the  subject 
in  hand.  I  regret  to  say  that  most  of  the  magazine  articles, 
and  the  same  observation  may  also  be  made  of  the  books  recently 
published,  take  the  form  of  briefs  apparently  prepared  for  the 
purpose  of  justifying  or  fortifying  the  one  cause  or  the  other. 
I  do  know  this  much,  however,  and  with  this  much  I  think  my 
brother  Yaile  will  agree,  that  the  men  who  caused  the  difficulty 
in  South  Africa  are  men  of  the  same  stamp,  belong  to  the  same 
class,  that  developed  Leadville  and  Cripple  Creek  and  made  the 
state  of  Colorado;  and  that  tlie  men  who  are  subject  to  the  par- 
ticular antipathy  of  the  Boers  and  subject,  as  I  might  almost  say, 
to  our  particular  antipathy,  ai'e  those  men  whose  capital  erected 
the  building  in  which  we  are  now  congregated,  placed  on  two 
other  comers  at  the  junction  of  Larimer  and  Eighteenth  streets 
in  the  city  of  Denver  two  of  its  proudest  buildings,  constructed  in 
the  state  of  Colorado  two  of  its  principal  irrigating  canals,  and 
who  to-day  are  being  invited  to  invest  their  money  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  state  of  Colorado.  (Ap- 
plause.) I  know,  and  you  know,  that  those  who  are  denominated 
the  "outlanders"  or  the  "Uitlanders"  in  the  Transvaal  are  of 
the  same  stamp  as  the  men  who  have  developed  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  entire  West,  who  made  California,  who  have 
developed  Montana,  and  who  to-day  are  contending  in  Utah  with 
Mormon  forces  that  in  their  origin  and  character  are  exactly  on 
a  level  with  and  represent  as  nearly  as  one  class  of  humanity 
can  represent  another,  the  Boers  in  South  Africa,  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  that  magnificent  empire. 

Having  read  the  various  articles  bearing  upon  the  question, 
to  infoi-m  myself  as  far  as  possible  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
Boers,  and  liaving  reflected  upon  the  character  of  the  English 
people,  I  am  led  to  adopt  as  the  text  of  my  remarks  this  evening 
an  ol)servation  made  by  Emerson  after  his  first  interview  with 
Carlyle.  He  said  of  Carlyle:  "He  was  honest  and  true  and  cog- 
nizant of  the  subtle  links  that  bind  ages  together,  and  saw  hoic 


every  event  affects  all  the  future.''  That  came  from  a  sturdy 
Englishman;  aye,  some  may  coiTect  me  and  say  "a  sturdy  Scotch- 
man;" but  are  not  the  Highhinders  also  defending  the  honor  and 
glory  of  England  in  South  Africa  to-day?  We  are  apt  to  judge 
of  this  as  a;n  isolated  question.  We  view  it  from  a  standpoint 
too  close  to  the  great  historical  events  which  may  possibly  change 
the  whole  trend  of  civilization.  A  great  deal  depends  in  consid- 
ering questions  of  this  character,  upon  the  point  of  view.  We 
need  the  proper  perspective.  Unfortunately  for  us,  unfortunately 
for  those  who  participate  in  the  great  events  of  the  world,  that 
perspective  is  only  obtained  by  lapse  of  time.  I^ocality  does  not 
furnish  it.  Distance  does  not  aid  it.  With  the  passage  of  time 
and  upon  a  consideration  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the  event,  and 
above  and  beyond  all  things  upon  the  results  which  follow,  de- 
pends a  proper  judgment  of  the  event  as  one  to  be  commended  or 
condemned.  We  in  this  countiy,  and  we  of  the  Candlelight  Club 
in  particular,  need  to  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  the  great  events 
which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  mankind  are  simply  land- 
marks in  the  evolution  of  the  human  race.  Ther^  is  scarcely  a 
movement  tending  eventually  to  the  general  good  that  is  not 
associated  with  so  much  of  evil  that  for  the  time  being,  at  least, 
men  may  contend  tlie  one  way  or  the  other  as  to  where  the 
right  or  the  wrong  may  be.  But  historj^  solves  the  controversy. 
Histoi-y  produces  the  proper  perspectives  and  gives  the  proper 
judgment.  That  which  at  one  moment  is  condemned,  at  another 
moment  is  approved.  Of  this  I  am  reminded  by  a  remark  just 
made  that  the  last  gOA^ernor  of  this  state  upon  the  Philippine  ques- 
tion has  changed  his  mind  at  least  twice,  and  we  do  not  knoAv 
but  that  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Candlelight  Club  to  which 
he  is  invited  he  will  have  changed  his  mind  again.  (Laughter.) 
That  is  no  reflection.  It  is  an  evidence  that  his  mind  is  at  work. 
It  is  an  evidence  that  he  is  studying  the  question  in  the  light 
of  constantly  occurring  events.  And  it  is  in  view  of  this  men- 
tal condition  of  being  open  to  conviction  that  I  ask  you  to  give 
thorbugh  consideration  to  the  matters  now  presented,  so  that  you 
may  fairly  determine  Avhether,  in  the  language  of  the  subject 
as  stated  on  the  card,  England's  position  is  justifiable  and  whether 
she  should  succeed. 

Let  me  say  as  preliminary  to  what  I  have  to  remark  concern- 
ing the  events  which  give  color  to  this  controversy  that  there 
is  not  one  inch  of  soil  upon  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  stands 
to-day  that  has  not  been  the  subject  of  conquest.  You  of  Colorado, 
of  which  state  you  have  proper  pride,  stand  upon  a  soil  in  the  ac- 
quirement of  which  every  principle  of  technical  right,  justice  and 


constitutional  autliority  was  violated.  The  Louisiana  purchase, 
of  wliich  Colorado  is  a  part,  was  admittedly  made  in  violation 
of  that  sacred  instrument  called  the  Constitution  of  tlie  United 
States,  which  all  of  the  ofticials  of  this  government  had  taken 
an  oath  to  observe.  That  portion  of  Colorado  which  belonged  to 
Texas  was  acquired  in  pursuance  of  a  policy  of  extending  slav- 
ery, a  domestic  institution  which  we  have  since  condemned  and 
wiped  out  by  the  arbitrament  of  arms.  That  portion  of  Colorado 
which  was  ceded  by  Mexico  was  wrung  from  Mexico  by  a  war 
which  has  never  been  justified  by  any  candid  and  fair  examiner 
of  the  history  of  his  countiy.  We  of  all  people  are  the  last  to 
lay  a  cloud  over  the  integrity  and  the  good  faith  of  England  in 
the  course  which  she  is  pursuing  in  South  Africa.  (Applause.) 
We  have  been  true  to  our  Anglo-Saxon  traditions  and  tenden- 
cies, and  we  have  conquered  and  occupied  what  we  now  call  the 
United  States  of  America  by  precisely  the  same  methods  which 
many  of  us  now  condemn  in  the  mother  countiy.     (Applause.) 

Another  matter  let  me  call  your  attention  to  as  preliminary. 
Instead  of  at  onCe  jumping  to  a  conclusion  as  to  whether  a  given 
position  taken  bj'  England  is  right  or  wrong,  we  should  stop  and 
judge  by  the  past  whether  she  has  made  many  mistakes.  Biit 
a  few  days  before  the  notices  were  sent  out  that  this  subject 
would  be  discussed  at  this  meeting  of  the  Candlelight  Club,  the 
pretensions  of  this  country  concerning  the  Venezuelan  boundary 
were  held  to  be  invalid.  You  will  remember  that  Grover  Cleve- 
land, then  president  of  the  United  States,  in  an  apparent  burst 
of  patriotism,  with  indignation  bristling  against  the  British  Em- 
pire, assumed  uix)n  behalf  of  the  American  people  to  step  beyond 
the  borders  of  our  country  to  take  issue  Avith  England  in  the 
matter  of  the  disputed  boundary  between  the  British  possessions 
and  Venezuela  in  South  America.  His  message  asserted  a  doc- 
trine to  which  I  shall  finally  call  your  attention  as  exactly  defin- 
ing the  position  which  England  occupies  to-day  in  South  Africa. 
He  assumed  to  go  outside  of  our  own  domestic  affairs  for  tlie 
purpose  of  asserting  his  convictions  as  to  a  boundary  question 
with  which  we  were  but  indirectly  concerned.  It  was  afterward 
submitted  to  a  commission  and  an  answer  has  recently  been  given, 
and  if  you  liave  read  the  papers  attentively  you  have  learned 
that  the  commission  found  that  the  claims  of  England  as  to  the 
boundaiy  were  almost  entirely  sustained,  the  only  variation  be- 
ing in  respect  to  some  territory  which  England,  for  the  purpose 
of  trade  and  commerce,  had  already  conceded  should  pass  to  the 
other  countiy.  Let  it  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  Behring 
Sea  controversy,  it  has  been  found  that  England  was  substan- 
tially correct.  ^ 
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Now,  it  is  well  enough  to  get  rid  of  the  whoop,  whoop,  hurrah! 
metliod  of  disposing  of  questions  in  which  England  is  concerned 
and  in  which  we  may  have  some  interest;  it  is  well  enough  to 
stop  and  consider  wlien  any  great  step  is  taken  by  that  great 
Anglo-Saxon  nation,  our  progenitor,  the  nation  from  which  we 
have  drawn  our  inspiration,  whether  or  not,  viewed  in  the  light 
of  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  within  their  knowledge  and 
not  within  oui-s,  they  may  be  right  and  we  may  be  wrong. 

While  the  subject  we  are  discussing  is  one  in  which  England 
and  the  Boers  are  directly  interested,  there  is  a  principle  in- 
volved in  which  you  are  just  as  deeply  concerned  as  is  Great 
Britain.  There  is  a  principle  involved  to  which  you,  and  by 
"you"  I  mean  the  United  States  government,  have  adhered  and 
which  you  have  maintained  with  exactly  the  same  tenacity  that 
Great  Britain  holds  and  maintains  it  in  South  Africa. 

My  general  conclusion  upon  this  subject  may  be  expressed 
almost  in  a  single  word.  It  is  a  conclusion  applicable  to  every 
issue  which  has  been  raised  with  respect  to  territoiy.  As  applied 
to  the  particular  case  in  hand  it  is  this:  South  Africa  is  the 
prize  of  the  best  race.  Now,  if  you  will  think  that  over  you  will 
find  it  to  be  the  expression  of  all  human  progi*ess.  (Applause.) 
Of  course,  we  all  dislike  war.  It  means  carnage  and  death. 
It  brings  soiTOW  and  suffering  to  families.  It  brings  ruin  to  a 
nation.  As  some  one  has  well  said,  "War  is  hell."  But  the 
march  of  progress  only  looks  upon  wars  as  phenomena,  and  in 
the  histoiy  of  the  Avorld  they  occupy  no  other  place.  We  may 
have  our  sympathies,  we  may  be  misled  by  this  claim  or  by  that 
claim,  but  when  the  event  is  closed  and  Ave  have  summed  up 
its  incidents,  we  find  that  war  in  the  economy  of  human  kind 
is  nothing  but  a  phenomenon,  recurring  at  intervals,  and  in  nearly 
every  instance  is  Init  mile-stone  in  the  march  of  human  progress. 
All  that  we  are  and  all  that  we  hope  to  be  have  been  and  Avill  be 
builded  upon  carnage,  iipon  conquest.  Without  it  you  would  not 
be  here.  Without  it  Colorado  would  not  have  opened  its  great 
treasuries.  Without  it  there  would  be  no  Candlelight  Club;  and 
I  may  say,  and  it  will  not  be  disputed,  tliat  notwithstanding  that 
the  Dutch  went  into  South  Africa  but  a  few  years  after  the  Pil- 
grims landed  at  Plymouth,  there  is  not  in  any  of  the  Boer  cities, 
towns  or  villages  in  South  Africa  any  association  corresponding 
to  the  Candlelight  Club  of  Denver.  They  are  not  interested  in 
those  great  questions  Avhich  concern  the  world.  They  want  to 
exclude  all  consideration  of  advance  and  progress.  They  do  not 
debate.  They  do  not  deliberate.  They  live  and  think  within  the 
uarrowest  limits  of  human  existence. 


Now,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  gi^e  you  some  understandiug 
of  the  situation,  that  I  sliould  speak  of  tlie  Boers,  wlio  they  are 
and  their  origin.  Nearly  two  hundred  and  tifty  years  ago  Hol- 
land, which  was  then  in  the  very  zenith  of  its  commercial  pi'os- 
perity,  sent  to  South  Africa  the  colonists  from  whom  in  part  the 
present  Boers  are  descended.  The  Boers,  however,  are  not  Dutch, 
but  a  commingling  of  Dutch,  French  and  German.  The  word 
itself  signifies  the  extent  of  their  aspirations.  It  is  said  to  mean 
"farmers,"  but  not  farmers  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  the 
term;  because,  although  they  have  been  there  nearly  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  at  this  date  in  the  Transvaal  there  are  not 
tifty  thousand  acres  of  land  under  cultivation.  They  are  simply 
a  pastoral  race,  belonging  to  the  first  if  not  the  primeval  condi- 
tion of  man.  As  has  been  well  said  by  Professor  Brice,  who  is 
opposed  to  the  conservative  govei'nment  in  England,  "They  have 
retrograded  during  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  rather  than 
advanced."  The  British  government  came  into  control  of  South 
Africa  during  the  Napoleonic  wars.  The  Treaty  of  Paris  pro- 
duced a  cession  of  South  Africa  to  the  British.  Before  that  time 
a  certain  element  of  the  Dutch  population,  together  with  a  sprink- 
ling of  French  and  German,  had  gone  upon  the  frontier,  from 
whom  are  descended  the  Boers  of  to-day.  They  resisted  all  forms 
of  government,  including  that  of  Holland,  and  I  shall  come  to 
the  question  finally  as  to  their  ideas  of  self-government,  of  lib- 
erty and  independence,  as  contrasted  with  our  ideas  of  the  like 
subjects.  When  Great  Britain  took  possession  by  virtue  of  this 
treaty,  the  Boers  went  still  further  into  the  interior,  but  they  were 
at  all  times  subject  to  English  dominion.  The  Boers,  in  their 
treatment  of  the  natives,  aroused  the  British  government  to  the 
necessity  of  preventing  the  cnielties  which  they  practiced  and  of 
finally  prohibiting  a  domestic  system  which  the  Boers  thought 
they  were  entitled  to  introduce — that  of  human  slavery.  They 
had  been  accustomed  to  raiding  the  native  villages,  conquering 
.the  inhabitants  and  making  them  slaves,  and  a  general  condition 
of  slavery  had  thus  been  built  up,  against  which,  as  we  all  knoAV, 
the  powers  of  the  British  government  would  naturally  be  waged. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  the  foot  of  a  slave  has  never  trod 
upon  the  soil  of  England.  We  can  not  take  entire  credit  for  our 
abolition  of  slavery.  We  simply  followed  the  course  pursued 
by  the  mother  country.  In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  we  will 
continue  to  be  alongside  of  her  in  the  march  of  human  progress. 
(Applause.)  In  1834,  to  make  the  story  as  short  as  possible,  the 
British  government  declared  the  slaves  free,  and  at  the  same  time 
attempted  to  make  recompense  to  the  former  owners.  One  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars  were  appropriated  by  the  British  govern- 


ment  for  the  piu'pose  of  practically  buying  the  freedom  of  all 
slaves  M'ithin  British  dominions,  and  six  millions  of  dollars  were 
set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  Boers  for  the  slaves  that 
were  thereby  manumitted.  But  the  Boers  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  amount  paid.  It  is  conceded  that  in  this  there  may  have  been 
some  cause  of  grievance,  particularly  from  the  Boer  standpoint 
that  property  in  human  beings  could  exist,  and  that  gi'ievance, 
together  with  the  British  treatment  of  the  natives,  were  the  cause 
of  what  you  have  all  heard  of  as  the  "Great  Trek,"  which  oc- 
curred from  1835  to  1838,  when  the  Boers  moved  further  north, 
as  a  result  of  which  they  finally,  in  the  '40's,  established  them- 
selves in  what  is  now  known  as  the  Transvaal.  These  people, 
coming  in  direct  contact  with  the  natives,  were  constantly  hav- 
ing conflicts  with  them,  and  it  became  necessary  for  the  British 
government  to  assert  her  supremacy  over  the  territory  to  which 
they  had  moved,  and  the  Transvaal  was  thus  taken  under  its 
wing.  But  in  1852,  at  what  is  known  as  the  Sand  River  Meet- 
ing, Avhich  resulted  in  the  Sand  River  Convention,  England 
agreed  that  the  Boers  should  have  self-goA^ernment.  England 
concedes  that  1o  all  her  colonies.  It  is  to  be  said  for  the  British 
government  that  her  colonies  have  the  most  perfect  form  of  self- 
government,  and  that  the  people  of  her  colonies  have  not  com- 
plained within  the  last  hundred  years  of  any  mistreatment  in  this 
respect  by  the  home  government.  But  in  this  convention  it  was 
expressly  stipulated  that  slavery  should  no  longer  be  continued 
by  the  Boers,  and  it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  Great  Britain 
should  retain  a  suzerainty  or  a  sort  of  unexi)ressed  control  over 
the  actions  and  doings  of  the  Boers.  Up  to  that  time  the  latter 
had  no  real  form  of  government.  It  had  been  of  a  patriarchal 
character,  somewhat  after  the  style  of  the  tribes  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament;  and  I  may  now  observe  that  in  many  i-espects 
they  patterned  after  the  methods  prevailing  during  the  period 
covered  by  the  first  five  books  of*the  Bible.  They  believed,  as 
the  Mormons  believed,  that  they  could  follow  the  teachings  of 
the  Jewish  fathers  and  patriarchs,  and  that  it  was  as  pi'oper  for 
them  to  have  slavery  in  South  Africa  as  it  was  proper  for  the 
Mormons  to  have  polygamy  in  Utah.  Let  me  call  your  attention, 
while  I  am  speaking  of  the  Mormons,  to  the  close  resemblance 
between  the  Boers  and  the  Mormons.  The  latter  "treked"  or 
moved  to  what  was  at  that  time  so  remote  a  part  of  our  posses- 
sions-as  to  be  scarcely  considered  within  our  control.  What  is 
now  Utah  was  then  so  far  from  human  habitation  that  by  the 
right  of  pedis  possessio,  or  the  possession  of  the  foot,  the  Ameri- 
can government  had  no  claim  whatever.  They  went  to  it  be- 
lieving that  there  they   had  a   right  to  maintain  their  peculiar 
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institutions,  and  ttiey  did  there  exactly  as  tlie  Boers  did  in 
the  Transvaal— they  made  the  church  and  the  state  identical,  and 
their  plans  were  worked  out  through  the  church  as  much  as  they 
were  Avorked  out  througli  the  state.  Tliey  established  their  do^ 
mestic  and  religious  institutions,  and  justified  polygamy  exactly 
as  I  have  said  the  Boers  justified  the  possession  of  slaves;  and 
they  defended  themselves,  as  you  will  recall,  against  an  attempt 
of  the  United  States  government  to  bring  them  within  its  sub- 
jection exactly  as  the  Boers  are  defending  themselves  against 
Great  Britain  to-day.  And  I  may  say  further  that  the  Mormons 
produced  an  historical  character  who  stands  a  little  higher,  in 
my  judgment,  than  Paul  Kniger.  Brigham  Young,  to  my  mind, 
had  as  great  a  genius  for  government  as  this  century  has  pro- 
duced. (Applause.)  And  no  one  can  say  of  the  leader  of  the  Boers, 
President  Kruger,  that  he  is  deficient  in  statecraft  or  in  the  skill 
of  defending  his  people  in  the  exercise  of  their  cherished  insti- 
tutions. 

On  account  of  an  incursion  threatened  by  the  native  tribes 
in  1877,  it  again  became  necessary  for  England  to  resume  her 
control  over  the  Transvaal.  At  that  time  the  Boer  government 
had  but  six  dollars  in  the  treasury  and  it  was  threatened  prac- 
tically with  annihilation.  The  English  government  then  sent  its 
forces  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  them,  and  at  the  same  time, 
as  it  is  said  with  their  consent,  although  this  is  disputed,  they 
came  within  the  dominion  of  that  government  once  more.  Not- 
withstanding the  condition  upon  which  self-govei'nment  Avas 
allowed  to  them  by  the  convention  of  1852,  slavery  was  continued 
by  the  Boers,  but  under  the  name  of  an  apprenticeship,  the  result, 
however,  being  practically  the  same;  and  against  this  England 
protested,  as  she  had  protested  against  slavery  as  originally 
maintained.  In  1881  another  convention  was  entered  into,  in 
which  once  more  the  suzerainty  of  the  British  government  was 
recognized,  but  the  right  of  se^f-government  was  conceded  to  the 
Boer  people.  In  1883  Paul  Kruger  came  to  London,  together  with 
certain  other  representatives  of  his  people,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  modification  of  this  convention.  He  was  graciously 
met,  not  only  by  the  representatives  of  the  government,  but  by 
the  queen  as  well,  and  his  demands  were  acceded  to;  but  in  the 
drawing  of  the  convention  of  1884  it  was  expressly  stipulated 
that  England  retained  control  of  all  questions  pertaining  to  trea- 
ties to  be  entered  into  Avith  foreign  states,  saving  only  Orange 
Free  State,  which  then,  as  now,  acknowledged  the  suzerainty  of 
the  Britisli  government.  In  1884  a  discovery  of  gold  was  made 
on  the  Rand,  which,  as  we  all  know,  led  to  an  inciu-sion  of  the 
people    by    whose    complaints    the    present    difficulty    has    been 
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brought  about.  We  know  the  character  of  the  xueu  who  go  to 
the  mining  regions.  We  know  tliat  they  are  the  most  energetic, 
the  most  progressive,  the  most  daring,  of  our  people,  and  we 
know  that  the  A'ery  first  thing  done  wlien  they  get  together  in 
these  mining  communities  is  to  formulate  laws  in  which  the 
principles  of  republican  government  are  always  firmly  estab- 
lished. Paul  Kruger  himself  invited  the  English  and  the  Ameri- 
cans to  come  to  South  Africa  and  develop  the  Rand  district,  and 
they  and  others  went  there  upon  his  invitation  and  purchased  of 
the  Transvaal  government  the  lands  now  occupied  by  them.  At 
that  time  a  residence  of  two  years  in  the  Transvaal  entitled  one 
to  become  naturalized  and  to  have  some  of  the  rights,  at  least, 
of  citizenship.  The  development  of  the  Rand  was  beyond  all 
expectations,  even  beyond  all  precedent.  Year  by  year  the  output 
has  increased  from  one  to  five,  to  ten,  to  fifteen,  and  in  1898  to 
22%  million  pounds  value  (in  our  currency  112i^  millions  of  dol- 
lars). The  population  of  the  Transvaal  has  grown,  until  to-day 
of  all  the  different  nationalities  represented  the  Uitlanders,  so- 
called,  are,  compared  with  the  Boers,  as  two  to  one.  With  this 
the  prosperity  of  the  Transvaal  commenced.  With  the  influx  of 
the  TTitlanders  the  laws  of  the  Transvaal  goverament,  which  they 
delight  to  call  the  republic  of  South  Africa  and  which,  as  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  say,  is  no  republic  at  all,  were  changed  first  by 
abolishing  the  right  to  become  citizens  entirely,  and  afterward 
by  increasing  the  original  two  years  to  fourteen.  They  were  not 
allowed  to  take  out  papers,  and  were  never  permitted  to  fully 
participate  in  the  affairs  of  government,  a  status  quite  unlike 
that  provided  for  those  who  are  asked  to  come  here  and  help 
develop  our  country,  where  five  years  is  fixed  as  a  probationaiy 
period  and  full  citizenship  is  then  extended.  The  Uitlanders  pay 
taxes,  as  compared  with  the  Boers,  in  the  proportion  of  nine  to 
one,  and  to-day,  while  the  taxes  collected  by  the  government 
amount  to  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  the  Uitlanders  pay  eighteen 
millions  and  the  Boers  pay  two.  Now,  Avhat  do  they  get  for  this, 
and  what  have  they  been  getting?  They  may  become  naturalized 
after  a  residence  of  fourteen  years,  but  then  they  cannot  partici- 
pate in  the  election  of  the  chief  officers  of  government  unless  they 
are  forty  yeai's  of  age,  a  practical  denial  of  any  right  to  partici- 
pate in  the  government  and  in  any  disposition  of  the  moneys 
which  they  paid  for  their  own  proper  government.  The  com- 
plaint has  been  made,  to  which  Americans  certainly  should  give 
heed,  that  this  is  "taxation  without  representation."  (Applause.) 
I  believe  it  led  to  the  War  of  Independence  and  to  the  establish- 
ment of  this  government.  (Applause.)  The  city  of  Johannesburg, 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  IMtlanders,  with  a  population  approxi- 
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mating  the  population  of  tlie  city  of  Denver,  has  no  municipal 
government.  The  people  of  that  city  paying  these  large  sums  of 
money  cannot  utilize  them  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  Johannesburg,  nor  to  establish  schools  using 
their  language,  nor  to  do  anything  with  their  own  local  affairs. 
The  city  is  subject  absolutely  to  the  dominion  of  Paul  Kruger, 
the  president  of  the  republic.  The  citizens  cannot  liold  a  meeting 
in  the  open  air  at  which  more  than  seven  are  assembled,  and 
they  cannot  teach  Englisli  in  the  schools  that  are  pati'onized 
almost  exclusively  by  English  speaking  people.  Imagine,  if  you 
please,  that  you  had  recently  come  to  the  state  of  Colorado,  and 
that  the  old  settlers  had  established  an  oligarchy  here  of  the 
Transvaal  type  and  had  said  to  you  that  you  could  do  none  of 
the  things  sought  to  be  done  in  the  Transvaal— that  you  couldn't 
become  citizens,  you  could  not  control  your  own  municipal  affairs, 
you  could  not  have  any  voice  in  the  expenditure  of  your  money. 
"Would  you  call  that  a  republican  form  of  government?  The 
Boers  liave  also  erected  at  enormous  cost  out  of  the  money 
advanced  by  the  Uitlanders  fortifications  around  the  city  of 
Johannesburg  designed  to  keep  the  Uitlanders  under  Boer  sub- 
jection and  dominion.  In  1890  the  Boer  government,  realizing 
that  some  change  should  be  made  agreeable  to  the  new  settlers 
who  were  producing  this  great  wealth,  provided  that,  in  addition 
to  the  Raad,  or  Volksraad.  one  of  the  legislative  bodies  then 
existing,  there  should  be  a  secondary  legislative  body;  but  the 
peculiar  thing  was  that  the  second  legislative  body  was  made 
absolutely  powerless,  and  upon  this  point,  for  once  only,  I  clioose 
to  read  from  a  book  apparently  written  in  the  interest  of  the 
Boers,  since  it  states  the  case  almost  from  beginning  to  end  from 
their  standpoint,  and  I  read  these  few  words  simply  to  learn 
whether  the  form  of  govei-nment  liere  described  meets  your  idea 
of  a  republic. 

"The  Second  Raad  was  established  In  1890,  in  order  that  the  Uit- 
landers mig-ht  have  representation  in  the  government  of  the  country. 
It  was  believed  that  the  newly  arrived  population  would  take  advant- 
age of  the  opportunities  thus  offered  to  take  part  in  the  legislation  of 
the  republic,  and  in  that  way  bridge  over  the  gulf  which  had  been 
formed  between  the  two  races.  The  Uitlanders  cared  little  for  the 
privilege  offered  to  them,  and  so  far  in  the  history  of  the  Second  Raad 
less  than  half  a  score  of  its  members  have  been  elected  by  the  new 
population. 

"The  first  Volksraad  consists  of  twenty-seven  members  elected 
from  and  by  the  burghers,  or  voters,  who  were  born  in  the  country 
A  naturalized  burgher  is  ineligible  to  the  Upper  House.  The  twenty- 
seven  members  of  the  Second  Raad  are  naturalized  burghers,  and  are 
voted  for  only  by  men  who  have  received  the  franchise.  The  Second 
House  has  control  of  the  management  of  the  government  works,  tele- 
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phones,  mails  and  mines,  and  has  but  little  voice  in  the  real  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  Its  members  are  undoubtedly  more  progressive 
and  have  more  modern  ideas  than  those  of  the  First  Raad,  and  intro- 
duce many  bills  which  would  be  of  undoubted  benefit  to  the  country, 
but  the  Upper  House  Invariably  vetoes  all  bills  that  reach  them  from 
that  Raad.  The  First  Raad  receives  bills  and  suggestions  from  the 
Executive  Council  or  from  the  President  himself,  but  refers  them  to 
a  commission  for  investigation  before  any  action  is  taken  upon  them. 
The  evidence  in  support  of  proposed  measures  does  not  reach  the 
Raad,  which  only  concerns  itself  with  the  report  of  the  commission. 
The  Raad  can,  by  motion,  make  a  suggestion  to  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil that  a  certain  measure  should  be  formulated,  but  the  Executive 
Council  and  the  President  have  authority  to  ignore  the  suggestion, 
leaving  the  First  Raad  without  a  vestige  of  authority." 

And  this  is  the  governmeut  we  have  been  led  to  believe  is  in 
a  republican  form  and  deserves  the  appellation  that  has  been 
given  to  it  of  "The  South  African  Republic."  You  would  not 
live  under  it  a  day  if  you  were  able  to  bear  arms;  you  would 
meet  it  and  throttle  it  for  the  sake  not  only  of  yourselves  but  of 
your  children  and  your  posterity.  But  it  is  said,  conceding  all 
these  things  to  be  true,  what  business  has  England  to  interfere 
in  the  matter?  And  this  brings  us  to  a  contemplation  of  those 
great  principles  which  are  international  in  character,  and  with 
which  we  are  for  the  first  time  in  our  history  becoming  familiar. 
The  late  war  with  Spain  opened  our  eyes  to  a  contemplation  of 
questions  with  which  this  government  had  theretofore  had  no 
practical  concern.  We  are  at  last  actually  taking  our  part  in  the 
matter  of  disposing  of  great  questions  which  concern  the  pro- 
gress of  the  human  race.  Heretofore  we  have  lived  Avithin 
our  own  limits.  I  have  already  told  yoti  of  the  position 
which  England  assumed  when  outbreaks  with  native  tribes 
occurred  which  threatened  the  integrity  of  the  Transvaal  and  at 
the  same  time  threatened  the  integrity  of  the  remaining  English 
colonies.  There  is  no  question  but  that  in  South  Africa  the 
British  government  has  been  and  is  the  dominant  power,  and 
with  that  come  certain  responsibilities— responsibilities  in  the 
assertion  and  maintenance  of  which  she  has  precedents  set  by 
the  United  States  of  America.  She  claims  an  interest  in  Southern 
Africa  exactly  as  we,  in  virtue  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  assert  a 
right  to  go  beyond  our  own  border  and  look  after  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  other  people  on  this  continent.  (Applause.)  By  what 
right  did  we  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Mexico  when  Maximilian 
was  about  to  establish  an  empire?  By  what  right  did  President 
Cleveland  intervene  in  connection  with  the  Venezuelan  boun- 
dary? By  what  right  did  we  go  on  the  Isle  of  Cuba  to  suppress 
an  insurrection,  destroy  the  sovereign  authority  and  substitute 
our  ideas  of  self-government?    Solely  upon  the  ground  that  we 
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were  the  dominant  power  on  the  Western  Continent,  and  as  such 
we  had  what  is  Ivnown  as  the  police  power  of  nations,  the  right 
to  Iveep  all  communities  marching  in  the  direction  which  England 
and  the  United  States^  Germany  and  France,  have  established  as 
the  true  line  along  which  the  human  race  must  progress  if  it  is 
to  progress  at  all.  We  said  that  there  were  troubles  in  Cuba 
which  disturbed  our  trade  relations.  We  said  there  were  inhu- 
manities practiced  in  Cuba  which  we  ought  to  step  in  and  sup- 
press. By  what  power,  I  ask?  By  what  authority?  Simply  by 
that  authority  which  is  racial  in  character  and  which  means  the 
maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  of  the  insti- 
tutions which  in  our  view  assure  self-government.     (Applause.) 

Let  me  illustrate  it  still  further.  W"e  went  to  the  Philippines 
with  but  a  single  purpose,  and  that  was  to  destroy  the  Spanish 
fleet.  With  the  Spanish  fleet  destroyed  what  was  our  duty? 
With  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  we  destroyed  the  government. 
We  might  have  sailed  away  and  left  that  country  to  suffer  all 
the  plagues  of  internecine  war;  but  we  now  know,  as  we  did  not 
know  so  clearly  then,  that  when  we  destroyed  the  fleet,  and  with 
it  Spanish  control,  the  law  of  nations  threw  upon  us,  as  the  domi- 
nant power,  the  duty  of  maintaining  the  peace  and  the  integrity 
of  government,  and  preserving  the  commerce  and  the  property 
interests  which  had  been  built  up  in  Manila  and  in  the  Philip- 
pines.   (Applause.) 

I  might  cite  many  illustrations  of  this  kind,  and  when  called 
to  your  attention  I  think  you  would  agree  with  me  that  we  have 
not  been  slow  in  setting  the  pace  followed  by  England  in  its  con- 
trol of  the  situation  in  South  Africa. 

Now  this  question  is  a  great  deal  bigger  than  the  military 
conflict  between  the  Boers  and  the  English  in  the  Transvaal,  or 
in  Natal.  It  is  a  question  which  afCects  the  racial  integrity.  It 
is  a  question  which  can  only  be  settled  with  deference  to  racial 
precedents  and  conditions.  What  is  patriotism?  Patriotism  has 
no  territorial  limits.  We  may  say  that  we  are  American  patriots. 
That  does  not  signify  anything  unless  used  in  the  sense  of  being 
willing  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  and  under  all  conditions  and 
subject  to  all  perils,  to  defend  our  habits,  our  customs,  our  tradi- 
tions, our  institutions  and  our  race.  That  is  patriotism.  (Ap- 
plause.) Patriotism,  therefore,  in  this  contest  aligns  us  with 
England.  From  her  we  have  drawn  the  inspiration  of  our  laws. 
Our  ideas  of  self-government,  of  independence  and  liberty  are 
the  product  of  her  teachings.  To  her  judges  w^e  have  gone  for 
the  substance  of  our  jurisprudence.  Her  Blackstone,  her  Mans- 
field and  her  Littleton  are  numbered  with  our  fathers  of  the  law. 
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To  England  we  have  turned  for  the  literature  that  thrills  us  even 
at  this  moment.  Her  Chaucer,  her  Milton,  her  Shakespeare  are 
ours  as  well  as  England's.  In  every  sense,  under  every  condition 
and  under  all  circumstances  England  and  America  have  marched 
on  parallel  lines,  adopting  the  same  institutions  of  government, 
with  the  same  ideas  of  freedom,  the  same  protection  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  same  conceptions  of  destiny. 

This  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  never-ending  subject,  since  its  final 
disposition  concerns  the  human  race.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
with  the  examination  I  have  been  able  to  give  it,  painful  as  war 
always  is,  and  causeless  as  it  may  have  been  in  this  instance,  I 
believe  in  the  maintenance  of  those  principles  for  which  England 
stands  in  every  country  in  which  her  colonies  have  been  estab- 
lished. They  line  up  with  our  idea  of  self-government.  They 
line  up  with  our  idea  of  independence.  They  line  up  with  our 
idea  of  the  conditions  tending  to  secure  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number.  They  may,  if  maintained,  bring  to  pass  the 
vision  of  England's  greatest  modem  poet,  expressed  in  lines 
which,  I  hope,  may  fittingly  conclude  these  remarks: 

Men  my  brothers,  men  the  workers,  ever  reaping  something  new, 
That  which  they  have  done  but  earnest  of  the  things  that  they  shall 

do; 
For  I  dipt  into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye  could  see. 
Saw  the  vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder  that  shall  be: 
Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce,  argosies  of  magic  sails, 
Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down  with  costly  bales; 
Heard  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting,  and  there  rained  a  ghastly  dew 
From  the  nations'  airy  navies  grappling  in  the  central  blue; 
Far  along  the  world-wide  whisper  of  the  south  wind  rushing  warm, 
With    the    standards    of    the   peoples    plunging    through    the    thunder 

storm ; 
Till   the   war   drum   throbbed    no    longer,    and    the    battle    flags    were 

furled 
In  the  parliament  of  man,  the  Federation  of  the  World; 
There  the  common  sense  of  most  shall  hold  a  fretful  realm  In  awe, 
And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber  lapt  in  universal  law. 

MR.   RALPH  TALBOT: 

•  The  ordinary  man  (and  of  course  there  is  none  such  here  to- 
night) might  think,  after  hearing  what  has  been  so  forcibly  said 
by  the  learned  gentleman  to  my  left,  that  there  was  nothing  to 
be  urged  upon  the  other  side.  But  only  yesterday  an  acquaint- 
ance of  mine,  an  administration  Republican,  a  warm  admirer  of 
my  friend  Vaile,  and  Avho  once  read  witli  much  interest  the  book- 
let issued  by  Mr.  Vaile  a  few  years  ago  entitled,  "Elementary 
Facts  Upon  the  Silver  Question"  (laughter),  said  to  me:  "Talbot, 
you  need  not  be  surprised  at  any  acrobatic  feat  of  intellectual 
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gymnastics  which  that  gentleman  may  commit."  (Laughter.)  I 
only  wish  that  lie  will  not  seek  to  cross  examine  my  friend  Rogers 
too  closely  upon  the  questions  at  issue  to-night.  I  do  not  express 
this  wish  in  order  to  check  the  flow  of  oratory,  but  from  a  high 
sense  of  duty  as  chairman  pro  tempore  of  this  organization.  And 
so  I  hope  Vaile  will  not  cross  examine.  He  has  doubtless  learned, 
as  a  practitioner  at  the  bar,  of  the  young  lawyer  who  placed 
a  witness  upon  the  stand  to  prove  that  his  client  had  not  com- 
mitted mayhem.  After  the  Avitness  had  testified  in  chief,  he  was 
turned  over  to  the  district  attorney,  who  declined  to  cross  ex- 
amine; whereupon  the  legal  tyro,  not  content  to  let  "well  enough 
alone,"  said:  "Well,  sir,  let  me  ask  just  one  question  of  you  be- 
fore you  leave  the  stand:  Did  you  see  anything  which  would 
lead  you  to  believe  that  perhaps  the  defendant  might  have  bit- 
ten ofC  that  man's  ear?"  "Well,"  said  the  witness,  "now  you 
have  mentioned  it,  I  don't  know  but  what  I  did.  I  seen  him  fall 
on  top  of  the  other  fellow  and  I  seen  him  rise,  and  as  he  was  a 
rising  I  seen  him  spit  out  a  ear,  but  just  whose  ear  it  was  I 
don't  know  for  sure."  (liaughter.)  So  I  suggest  that  discre- 
tion is  the  better  part  of  valor,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  wise  not 
to  examine  too  closely  into  the  points  made  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  who  has  just  charmed  us  with  his  presentation  of 
this  cause.  It  is  needless  to  introduce  to  this  audience  Mr.  Joel 
P.  Vaile  of  this  city.    (Great  applause.) 


MR.  JOEL  F.  VAILE: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Candlelight  Club— I  have 
often   envied   those   who   possess  the   happy   faculty   which   our 

chairman  possesses  in  such  high  de- 
gree. He  has  a  ready  wit  and  loves 
a  timely  joke,  which  all  of  us  ap- 
preciate and  none  more  than  myself. 
I  have  listened  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  to  the  eloquent 
words  that  we  have  heard  from  the 
gentleman  who  represents  Great 
Britain  in  this  discussion.  If  I 
were  an  Englishman  to-day  I  should 
pi-obably  urge,  as  strongly  as  my 
friend,  the  English  cause.  England 
being  in  war,  I  should  want  to  sup- 
port her  until  that  war  terminated. 
If  I  were  a  citizen  of  the  Trans- 
vaal I  should  certainly  be  supporting  the  cause  of  the  Boer.  But, 
being,  as  I  am,  an  American,  not  having  this  strong  personal  in- 
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teiest  on  either  side  of  the  controversy,  it  occurs  to  me  that  I 
may  take  tlie  attitude  of  standing  off,  as  one  who  can  look  at 
the  causes  on  this  side  and  on  that,  see  something  of  the  merits 
of  the  controversy,  and  say  whetlier  this  party  is  right  or  that 
one  is  wrong,  and  according  as  the  balance  tarns,  extend  my 
sympathies  to  the  one  or  to  the  other.  Looking  at  the  subject 
in  that  way,  my  sympathies,  as  I  see  things  to-day,  do  run  to 
the  Boer  side  of  this  controversy  notwithstanding  my  English 
descent.  There  are  certain  elementary  facts— other  things  be- 
sides the  silver  question  have  elementary  facts— (laughter)  there 
are  elementarj'  facts  which  underlie  almost  any  subject  of  dis- 
cussion, and  there  are  a  few  of  historical  character,  to  which 
my  friend  has  alluded,  that  I  may  very  rapidly  run  over,  but  as 
the  panorama  unrolls  I  may  throw  a  different  light  upon  the 
canvas  from  that  which  has  been  thrown  by  the  gentleman  Avho 
has  just  spoken.  It  is  true,  as  he  tells  us,  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century  and  for  some  century  or  two  before  that,  the 
southern  end  of  Africa  had  been  occupied  by  a  white  race  mainly 
Dutch;  that  that  Dutch  people  were  transferred  from  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Holland  to  the  sovereignty  of  England  as  the  result 
of  the  Napoleonic  wars— a  transfer  which  was  made  without 
"the  consent  of  the  governed."  It  is  true  that  those  Dutch  peo- 
ple lived,  many  of  them,  very  restlessly  under  English  sover- 
eignty, and,  by  the  way, — I  will  only  mention  it  in  passing,  for 
I  shall  probably  not  have  time  to  come  back  to  that  phase  of  the 
subject  again,— in  those  days  England  exercising  her  new  sover- 
eignty over  a  Dutch-speaking  people,  insisted  upon  putting  the 
English  language  into  the  schools  and  the  courts  of  the  country, 
and  immediately  required  all  instruction  and  official  intercourse 
to  be  in  English.  In  view  of  her  present  contention,  the  treat- 
ment whicli  England  then  accorded  her  Dutch  subjects  has  a 
special  significance. 

In  1835-6  it  is  true  that  some  ten  tht)usand  or  more  of  these 
Dutchmen,  dissatisfied  with  the  conditions  under  which  they  were 
living,  started  on  that  great  trek  to  the  northeast.  At  that  time 
the  country  that  is  now  Natal  was  separated  from  Cape  Colony 
by  savage  tribes  covering  a  vast  stretch  of  country;  England  was 
asserting  no  right  or  title  over  the  country  that  is  now  Natal;  it 
was  a  rich  country,  well  watered,  with  fine  pastures,  and  these 
Dutchmen  went  down  into  Natal  in  1838,  established  themselves 
there,  founded  the  town  Avhich  is  now  Pietermaritzburg,  the  pres- 
ent capital  of  Natal.  But  England  did  not  wish  people  not  sub- 
ject to  her  sovereignty  to  hold  lands  bordering  upon  the  sea, 
and  so,  after  these  stxirdy  pioneers  had  conquered  the  savages 
and  subdued  the  country.  England  followed  them  up.  and  drove 
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them  out  of  Natal.  The  persecuted  Boers  then  made  their  jour- 
ney further  to  the  north  into  the  more  savage  and  forbidding 
interior,  and  came  into  that  country  we  now  call  the  Transvaal. 
Continued  disturbances  resulted,  in  1852,  in  a  convention,  styled 
the  Sand  River  Convention.  That  convention,  in  express  terms, 
did  something  more  than  to  declare  the  right  of  home  govern- 
ment. In  explicit  language  it  guarantees  to  the  Boers  the  "right 
to  manage  their  own  affairs,  and  to  govern  themselves  accord- 
ing to  their  own  laws,  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Government."  That  was  the  language  of  the  Sand  River 
Convention  of  1852;  and  two  years  later,  in  1854,  the  Orange  Free 
State  was  recognized  by  England,  and  its  inhabitants  were  in 
express  words  "declared  to  be  a  free  and  independent  people." 
But  time  went  on,  and  after  awhile  Great  Britain  concluded  that 
the  weakness  of  that  little  state  off  there  by  itself,  surrounded 
by  savage  tribes,  was  injurious  to  British  interests,  and  so  she 
sent  a  commissioner  there,  and  in  1877,  not  by  treaty,  not  by 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  but  by  arbitrary  act,  she  annexed 
the  Ti'ansvaal  to  the  British  domain  and  declared  it  to  be  a 
colony  and  a  possession  of  England.  The  Boers  protested.  They 
protested  vehemently.  Their  protest  did  no  good;  three  years 
afterwards  they  took  up  arms;  they  fought  the  war  of  independ- 
ence of  the  Transvaal  and  in  1881  succeeded  in  that  war.  The 
result  was  a  treaty  of  peace,  a  treaty  which  is  knoAvn  as  the 
Convention  of  1881,  which  accorded  in  terms  full  rights  of  self- 
government  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal,  recognizing  them 
not  as  a  colony,  but  as  an  independent  people;  England  was 
accorded  certain  rights  under  the  ambiguous  word  "suzerainty." 
Great  Britain,  in  the  exercise  of  that  "suzerainty,"  as  provided 
in  the  convention,  could  control  to  a  certain  extent  the  foreign 
afifaii-s  of  the  Transvaal  State  and  its  relations  with  native 
tribes.  The  Boers  were  not  satisfied  with  the  terms  of  that 
convention  as  the  resulf  of  their  war  of  independence,  and  in 
1884,  by  a  new  convention,  agreed  to  in  London,  it  was  modified — 
and  modified  in  a  very  radical  way.  The  word  "suzerainty"  was 
entirely  stricken  out.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  recent  discussions,  has 
contended  that  so  much  of  the  old  convention  as  included  this 
word  was  still  in  force,  but  the  convention  of  1884,  as  I  shall 
show  you  presently,  expressly  declares  that  it  is  a  substitute  for 
that  of  1881. 

Well,  the  convention  of  1884  was  made.  That  very  year  or 
the  next  year  came  the  discoveries  of  gold;  very  soon  it  de- 
veloped that  the  new  gold  fields  were  the  richest  the  world  had 
ever  known;  the  country  soon  teemed  with  an  alien  population, 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  until  in  number,   as  my 
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friend  has  pi-operly  said,  it  exceeded  the  number  of  the  white 
inhabitants  tliat  had  been  there  before.  This  alien  population 
gathered  in  the  gold  fields.  It  was  made  up  of  eager  seekers  of 
sudden  fortune.  The  young  republic  was  face  to  face  with  new 
and  complicated  conditions. 

Now  what  was  the  status  of  the  Transvaal  Republic  under 
the  convention  of  1884?  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  that  con- 
vention. It  provides  that  the  country  shall  be  called  from  that 
time  on  the  South  African  Republic.  It  had  been  previously  called 
the  Transvaal  State.  The  preamble  expressly  recites  that  these 
articles  are  a  substitute  for  those  of  1881,  Then,  Article  IV., 
the  only  one  upon  which  any  right  of  control  whatsoever  on  the 
part  of  England  is  based,  reads  as  follows: 

"Article  IV.  The  South  African  Republic  will  conclude  no  treaty 
or  engagement  with  any  state  or  nation  other  than  the  Orange  Free 
State,  nor  with  any  native  tribe  to  the  eastward  or  westward  of  the 
republic,  until  the  same  has  been  approved  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

"Such  approval  shall  be  considered  to  have  been  granted  if  Her 
Majesty's  government  shall  not,  within  six  months  after  receiving  a 
copy  of  such  treaty  (which  shall  be  delivered  to  them  immediately 
upon  its  completion),  have  notified  that  the  conclusion  of  such  treaty 
is  in  conflict  with  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  or  of  any  of  Her 
Majesty's  possessions  in  South  Africa." 

That  is  all.  That  is  the  whole  of  it.  The  Transvaal  then  had 
the  right  to  initiate  negotiations  with  foreign  countries,  to  carry 
the  negotiations  on  to  completion,  to  draft  treaties  and  to  sign 
them  and  they  would  stand  unless  Great  Britain  chose,  because 
of  her  interests  being  affected,  to  exercise  the  veto  power  within 
six  months  after  the  treaty  was  made.  That  is  the  onlj'  reser- 
vation of  English  control.  What  rights  were  reserved  to  Eng- 
lishmen as  they  came  into  the  country?  Any  political  rights? 
None  whatever.  Certain  civil  rights  were  indeed  granted.  Let 
me  read  the  last  part  of  Article  VII.: 

"*  *  *  ]v;fQ  person  who  has  remained  loyal  to  Her  Majesty  during 
the  late  hostilities  shall  suffer  any  molestation  by  reason  of  his  loy- 
alty; or  be  liable  to  any  criminal  prosecution  or  civil  action  for  any 
part  taken  in  connection  with  such  hostilities;  and  all  such  persons 
will  have  full  liberty  to  reside  in  the  country,  with  enjoyment  of  all 
civil  rights,  and  protection  for  their  persons  and  property." 

Article  XIV  also  provided  that  all  persons,  other  than  na- 
tives, "conforming  themselves  to  the  laws  of  the  South  African 
Republic,"  might  travel  or  reside  within  the  republic,  acquire 
property  and  carry  on  commerce  there,  and  that  they  should  not, 
as  to  their  persons,  property  or  commerce,  be  subject  to  taxes 
other  than  those  which  were  imposed  upon  citizens  of  the  re- 
public. 
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That  was  all.  No  allusion  is  made  to  political  rights  of  any 
sort.  English  law  writers  tell  us  that  political  rights  are  those 
which  may  be  exercised  in  the  formation  and  administration  of 
the  government;  they  are  distinguished  from  civil  rights,  which 
a  man  enjoys  as  regards  other  individuals,  and  not  in  relation 
to  the  government. 

We  have,  then,  a  state  which  is,  as  to  every  matter  of  her 
internal  concerns,  as  independent  of  England  as  is  the  United 
States  independent  of  England.  Any  idea  of  paramountcy  which 
might  have  been  conveyed  by  the  word  suzerainty  had  been 
eliminated.  I^ord  Derby,  at  the  time  of  reporting  the  treaty, 
said: 

"We  have  abstained  from  using  the  word  'suzerainty'  because  it 
was  not  capable  of  legal  definition,  and  because  it  seemed  to  be  a 
word  which  was  liable  to  misconception  and  misunderstanding." 

Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  on  December  31,  1895,  spoke  of  the 
Transvaal  as  "a  foreign  state  which  is  in  friendly  treaty  relations 
with  Great  Britain." 

This  treaty  of  1884  shows  us  the  position  of  the  respective 
parties  to  this  controversy.  As  to  matters  involved  in  that  con- 
troversy, each  of  them  is  an  independent  country.  Now,  that  be- 
ing the  case,  let  us  consider  what  has  caused  the  war.  "Is  Eng- 
land's position  justifiable?"  That  is  the  first  branch  of  our  sub- 
ject. Let  us  take  first  the  immediate  causes,  the  precipitating 
causes  of  the  Avur.  and  then  go  back  a  little  further.  The  griev- 
ances of  the  Uitlanders  are  the  theme  of  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion. My  friend  has  presented  them  very  strongly  and  yet  there 
is  one  passage  from  a  speech  of  Joseph  Chamberlain  made  in 
the  latter  part  of  June,  1899,  which  condenses  at  once  the  state- 
ment of  the  grievances  of  the  Uitlanders  and  of  the  position  of 
the  government  of  Great  Britain,  and  I  will  add  so  much  to  the 
argument  upon  the  other  side  of  this  question  by  reading  that 
condensed  statement.     Mr.  Chamberlain  said: 

"It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  the  franchise.  The  franchise  is 
only  a  test  of  the  spirit  in  which  this  crisis  is  to  be  dealt  with.  The 
monopolies  by  which  the  alien  population  are  defrauded,  the  denial  of 
education  to  their  children,  the  misconduct  of  the  inefficient,  the  ig- 
norant police,  the  brutal  outrages  which  are  constantly  being  com- 
mitted on  the  Indian  subjects  of  the  Queen  and  on  the  colored  men 
who  are  also  British  subjects  and  come  from  Cape  Colony,  the  general 
Insecurity  of  life  for  the  population,  as  illustrated  by  the  murder  of 
Edgar,  and  by  the  subsequent  murder  of  Mrs.  Applebe— all  these 
things,  grave  as  they  are,  repellant  and  deplorable  as  they  undoubt- 
edly are,  are  only  incidents  in  a  general  situation.  Separately,  no 
doubt,  they  may  be  palliated  or  disputed.  But  I  defy  any  one,  by  any 
legal   subtlety,   or  by  any  possible  ingenuity  of   words,    to   deny   the 
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fact  that,  owing  to  the  general  attitude  of  the  Transvaal  government, 
the  credit  of  the  British  name,  the  power  of  this  country  to  protect 
its  subjects  when  they  appeal  to  it,  and  our  position  in  South  Africa 
and  our  influence  with  the  native  races,  who  still  form  a  majority  of 
the  population,  are  all  at  stake.  We  have  not  only  in  this  crisis  to 
deal  with  the  breaches  of  the  letter  of  the  convention  (although  we 
are  assured  on  the  highest  legal  authority  that  such  breaches  have 
been  committed),  but  what  we  have  to  deal  with  is  the  fact  that  the 
spirit  of  the  convention  has  been  openly  and  flagrantly  violated,  and 
that  the  protection  which  we  believed  it  to  give  and  the  equality 
which  we  intended  to  secure  have  now  become  a  byword  and  a  dead 
letter." 

There,  in  condensed  form,  as  I  think,  is  the  strongest  state- 
ment you  can  make  of  the  British  side  of  the  controversy,  and 
it  is  made  by  liim  wlio  conducted  the  negotiations,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain. Do  tliese  present  causes  for  war  against  an  independent 
state?  If  these  cliarges  separately  may  be  "palliated  or  dis- 
puted," then  collectively  they  can  hardly  be  cause  for  war. 

But  consider  for  a  moment  the  nature  of  these,  charges. 

"Monopolies  by  which  the  alien  population   are   defrauded." 

Does  any  country  owe  a  debt  to  aliens  in  reference  to  the  sale 
of  any  commodity?  Suppose  we  in  our  country  refused,  by  pro- 
hibitory tariff  laws  or  otherwise,  to  permit  any  particular  com- 
modity to  be  imported  from  England,  and  we  manufactured  it 
ourselves  in  government  factories  and  sold  it  at  an  advanced 
price;  Avould  that  be  a  ground  for  some  other  country  to  make 
war  upon  vis?  Most  certainly  not.  It  is  for  ourselves  to  say 
what  we  will  do  in  reference  to  the  sale  of  commodities  within 
our  own  boundaries. 

"The  denial  of  education  to  their  children." 

This  must  refer  to  the  demand  for  state  education  in  the 
English  tongue.  The  Boers  are  a  Dutch  people.  Their  language 
is  Dutch.  When  did  it  come  to  be  that  a  foreign  country  could 
demand  of  another  country  that  the  foreign  language  should  be 
taught  in  the  public  schools?  Has  Germany  the  power  to  demand 
that  the  United  States  shall  teach  German  in  our  schools?  We 
may  do  it  for  our  own  good,  or  on  account  of  a  comity  we  desire 
to  promote;  but  would  we  recognize  for  a  moment  the  right  of 
a  foreign  country  to  say,  "You  must  do  it?"  Certainly  not.  Nor 
would  any  other  self-respecting  countrj-  recognize  such  a  right. 

"The  misconduct  of  the  inefficient,  the  ignorant  police." 

That  is  a  complaint  we  often  hear  in  New  York  and  other 
cities  of  the  United  States.     (Laughter.) 

"The  brutal  outrages  which  are  constantly  being  committed 
on  the  Indian  subjects  of  the  queen  and  on  the  colored  men,  who 
are  also  British  subjects,  and  come  from  Cape  Colony." 
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It  has  always  been  the  rule  iii  international  intercourse,  if 
an  individual  subject  has  received  brutal  treatment  or  any  out- 
rageous treatment  in  a  foreign  land,  to  raise  the  specific  ques- 
tion as  to  the  specific  cause;  to  demand  indemnity,  if  it  is  a  case 
for  indemnity,  and  not  make  it  the  basis  for  a  general  attack 
upon  the  people  and  the  government  of  the  country  and  the  sub- 
sequent occasion  of  war.  Has  Mr.  Chamberlain  made  a  specific 
demand,  in  specific  cases,  for  indemnity?  Such  demand  has  not 
appeared  in  the  recent  negotiations. 

"The  general  insecurity  of  life." 

I  do  not  know  but  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  be  sending  over  to 
Kentucky,  by  next  week,  armed  forces,  feeling  it  a  moral  duty 
to  come  over  there  to  restrain  the  murderous  propensities  of  the 
inhabitants.  What  I  have  just  said  as  to  specific  action,  would 
apply  also  to  this  charge. 

The  immediate  cause  of  trouble,  as  everyone  knows,  is  found 
in  the  alleged  burdens  put  by  the  Transvaal  upon  the  mining 
industry.  Ten  yeai's  ago  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  obtained  a  royal  char- 
ter, with  widest  powers,  for  the  British  South  African  Company. 
That  company,  under  British  authority,  has  subdued  Matebele- 
land  and  Mashonaland  and  added  a  vast  country  to  the  British 
domain  west  and  north  of  the  Transvaal  It  includes  new  gold 
fields,  and  it  is  all  under  the  quasi-sovereignty  of  the  chartered 
company.  In  189G,  the  London  Economist  vigorously  attacked 
the  chartered  company  for  the  charges  levied  by  it,  "not  only 
upon  the  mining  industry,  though  in  that  case  the  charges  are 
especially  heavy,  but  also  upon  traders  and  professional  men;" 
and  it  adds  that  its  "exactions"  from  the  mining  community  "are 
distinctly  more  oppressive  than  those  complained  about  in  the 
Rand  District." 

Does  not  the  true  difference  in  situation  rest  in  these  facts: 
that  onerous  burdens  imposed  on  the  mining  industry  by  the 
chartered  company  enure  to  the  benefit  of  English  stockholders,— 
any  burdens  put  upon  the  like  industry  by  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  Transvaal  enure  to  the  benefit  of  despised  Dutchmen? 

Whatever  of  substance  there  may  be  in  any  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's charges,  the  fact  remains  that  in  the  negotiations  betw^een 
the  two  countries  England  concentrated  all  her  demands  for  re- 
form upon  the  franchise  and  the  franchise  alone.  Now  let  us 
see  how  the  parties  stood  upon  that  controversy,  just  before 
the  actual  hostilities.  Previous  to  these  negotiations,  the  fii-st 
chamber,  or  the  upper  chamber,  of  the  Volksraad,  was  composed 
of  twenty-seven  men,  who  were  selected  from  what  class  of  peo- 
ple?    Selected  by  and  from  the  male  whites  who  had  lived  in 
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the  country  prior  to  May  29tli,  1876.  and  their  male  children  of 
age;  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  war  of  independence  in 
1881;  those  Avho  had  taken  part  in  any  of  the  tribal  wars  of  the 
community,  and  those  who  had  taken  part  in  tlie  defense  against 
the  Jameson  raid;  all  of  these  have  the  full  right  of  suffrage. 
The  Boers  stand  by  those  who  stand  by  them.  Any  man,  from 
whatever  country  he  came,  who  defended  the  Boers  at  the  time 
of  the  Jameson  raid,  is  entitled  to  vote.  Men  of  this  class  com- 
prise the  upper  chamber.  Foreigners  could  also  be  made  eligible 
to  that  chamber  in  twelve  yeai*s  after  naturalization.  There  is 
a  second  chamber.  Members  of  the  second  chamber  are  elected 
by  and  from  two  classes— those  I  have  just  mentioned  and  a 
certain  class  of  naturalized  citizens,  and  for  that  purpose  natural- 
ization is  permitted  after  two  years'  residence,  upon  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  the  payment  of  two  pounds.  This  gives 
jin  opportunity  of  representation.  It  gives  opportunity  of  de- 
bate, opportunity  of  presentation  of  grievances.  It  is  true  that 
any  laws  passed  by  that  house  are  valueless  without  also  pass- 
ing the  other.  A  Dutch  writer  said  the  other  day,  "In  England 
there  is  not  a  single  citizen  who  can  vote  for  any  member  of  the 
upper  chamber."  Is  that  not  true?  The  House  of  Lords  is  part 
of  the  law-making  power.  What  English  voter  has  a  voice  as 
to  its  membership?  Our  own  territories  are  not  represented  in 
the  national  Senate;  they  are  permitted  to  send  delegates  to  Con- 
gress, who  have  no  right  to  vote.  Such  delegate  may  speak;  he 
may  represent  the  conditions  of  his  locality,  but  he  is  not  per- 
mitted to  vote.  Is  the  limited  suffrage  in  the  Transvaal  anything 
very  peculiar?  In  any  event,  is  it  not  a  legitimate  method  of 
preserving  national  integrity?  If  war  is  justifiable  in  self-defense 
for  a  country  (and  there  is  no  one  but  would  say  it  is),  then  laws 
made  in  self-defense  are  equally  justifiable,  and  if  the  bloodless 
way  is  sufficient,  humanity  and  duty  demand  its  selection.  Given 
an  equal  suffrage  to  the  aliens  that  were  pouring  into  that  coun- 
try, and  what  would  become  of  the  Boer  Republic?  How  many 
moons  would  pass  before,  under  such  a  suffrage,  the  country 
would  be  voted  into  the  British  Empire?  The  Economist,  speak- 
ing on  this  subject  last  July,  said: 

"Everybody  knows  that  with  an  equal  franchise,  the  burgher 
ascendancy  is  at  an  end,  and  everybody  knows,  too,  that  to  make  an 
end  of  that  ascendancy  is  the  direct  object  of  all  recent  negotiation. 
We  are  not  going  to  war  in  order  that  Englishmen  who  have  made 
fortunes  should  be  less  taxed,  or  even  to  teach  burgher  policemen 
and  peasants  better  manners." 

No,  the  war  is  for  something  more.  It  is  in  order  to  bring 
about  that  ascendancy  of  the  British  in  the  control  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, which  no  diplomacy  could  achieve. 
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Be  that  as  it  may,  there  were  negotiations  between  Sir  Alfred 
Milner  on  one  side  and  President  Kruger  on  the  other.  Tliey 
tried  to  compromise  on  the  question  of  franchise.  Mr.  Milner 
proposed  five  years  as  the  limit  instead  of  fourteen  years  (includ- 
ing the  two  that  I  spoke  of  a  while  ago),  which  was  required 
under  the  existing  law.  Kruger  consented  to  seven  years  A^oting 
for  the  upper  house  and  a  certain  proportion  of  representation. 
Mr.  Milner  would  not  accept  that.  Mr.  Kruger  then  proposed 
to  accept  the  five  years  with  a  guaranty  by  England  of  the 
autonomy  of  the  South  African  Republic.  Mr.  Milner  would 
not  accept  that.  Thereupon  Mr.  Kruger  proposed  that  the  mat- 
ter should  be  arbitrated.  Great  Britain  stands  back.  What! 
Arbitrate  with  a  subordinate  people?  Why,  they  were  sovereign 
as  to  this  subject.  They  Avere  sovereign  as  to  everything  within 
their  own  boundaries;  and  when  they  asked  for  arbitration,  was 
it  not  a  fair  method  of  detei-mining  the  question  that  was  at 
issue?  But  England  says,  "No;  we  will  not  arbitrate;"  and 
thereupon  the  queen  calls  out  her  reserves;  thereupon  transports 
are  sent  to  Africa,  caiTying  reinforcements;  arms  and  munitions 
of  war  are  gathered  at  Mafeking,  Kimberly  and  Ladysmith,  and 
their  garrisons  are  increased,— all  before  a  single  overt  act  on 
the  part  of  the  Transvaal.    Then  came  the  wai\ 

But  what  Avere  the  real  causes  of  the  Avar?  These  are  the 
negotiations,  the  difficulties  that  immediately  precipitated  it;  but 
what  are  the  real  causes?  They  crop  out  in  almost  every  article 
that  you  read  to-day  from  the  British  standpoint.  It  is  to  the 
interest  of  Great  Britain  that  there  should  be  a  great  consol- 
idated South  Africa,  under  British  dominion;  the  British,  on  the 
other  hand,  accuse  the  Boers  of  aspiring  and  conspiring  for  a 
great,  combined  Dutch  Republic,  a  United  States  of  South  Africa. 
The  question  that  is  behind  it  all  is  whether  England  shall  have 
the  country,  or  whether  the  Boers  shall  continue  to  be  independ- 
ent. My  friend  here  says,  "South  Africa  is  the  prize  of  the  best 
race."  This  Avould  seem  to  be  a  new  version  of  the  savage  maxim 
that  "might  is  right."  If  might  is  right,  then  we  should  take 
Mexico  and  take  it  as  the  prize  of  the  hest  race.  We  should  take 
all  of  South  America  and  take  it  as  the  prize  of  the  best  race. 
If  England  thinks  she  is  of  a  better  race  than  our  somewhat 
mixed  population,  she  can  come  over  and  take  us  too,  if  she  has 
the  might.  If  Russia  thinks  she  is  of  the  "best  race,"  she  can 
take  the  British  Isles,  and  take  then  on  the  theory  that  they  are 
the  prize  of  the  best  race.  (Applause.)  That  is  not,  in  my  opin- 
ion, what  the  civilization  of  the  twentieth  century  teaches.  But 
it  is  Avhat  lies  behind  the  discussions  on  the  South  African  ques- 
tion, as  urged  from  the  British  standpoint. 
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In  the  Economist  of  May,  1898,  a  year  and  a  half  and  more 
ago,  in  discussing  the  dispatches  that  were  passing  back  and 
forth,  the  editor  of  that  paper  says  that  the  controversy  may 
be  thus  summed  up:  "The  one  party  says,  'We  intend  ultimate 
absorption.'  The  other  party  says.  'We  do  not  wisli  or  intend 
to  be  absorbed.'  "  There  baclv  in  1898,  in  May  of  that  year,  the 
English  press  was  recognizing  the  nature  of  the  contx-oversy,  the 
question  of  absorption  or  of  non-absorption.  And  in  June  of  this 
year,  the  Economist,  upon  the  subject  of  Sir  Alfred  Milnor's 
more  recent  negotiations,  used  this  language: 

"The  destiny  of  South  Africa  is  to  become  a  great,  unified  state, 
no  doubt,  with  home  rule  In  Its  various  component  parts,  yet  with 
unmistakable  British  sovereignty.  Now  the  Transvaal  stands  in  the 
way  of  such  consummation;  it  is  a  menace  to  British  supremacy,  and 
in  defending-  the  narrow  burgher  franchise  against  the  unenfranchised 
English  Outlanders,  President  Kruger  is  really  building  up  a  formid- 
able barrier  against  the  unification  of  South  Africa  under  British  su- 
premacy. That,  as  it  seems  to  us  after  studying  his  dispatches,  Is 
really  what  is  at  the  back  of  Sir  Alfred  Milner's  mind,  and  it  is  really 
what  is  shaping  the  policy  of  the  home  government,  in  so  far  as  that 
policy  is  likely  to  lead  to  an  ultimatum,  or  to  any  strong  action 
against  the  South  African  Republic." 

For  the  sake  of  peace,  the  Transvaal  conceded,  to  the  utmost 
reasonable  limit,  the  demands  of  Great  Britain  on  the  franchise 
question.  Then  Mr.  Chamberlain  leaves  that  subject  and  goes 
back  to  the  old  subject  of  "suzerainty,"  claiming  that  the  pream- 
ble of  the  convention  of  1881  had  not  been  repealed  by  the  con- 
vention of  1884.  Let  me  read  just  one  more  passage  from  the 
Economist  of  August  26th,  of  last  year,  just  a  short  time  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war: 

"The  really  sinister  feature  of  the  situation  is  that,  as  more  and 
more  concessions  are  announced,  so  more  and  more  demands  are  put 
forward,  by  a  noisy  section  of  the  Uitlanders,  who,  as  one  of  their 
number  said,  with  inconvenient  candor,  'do  not  want  the  vote  but  do 
want  the  mines.'  If  we  are  going  on  making  demands  of  a  nature 
which  it  is  impossible  the  Boers  should  concede,  we  shall  be  in  the 
odious  position  of  rendering  a  peaceful  settlement  out  of  the  question. 
We  must  say  that  the  outcry,  here  and  In  Natal,  against  the  Boer 
preparations  for  war  is  the  veriest  cant.  We  are  to  send  out  olBcers, 
troops  and  ammunition.  It  appears,  and  the  Boers,  against  whom 
these  things  are  to  be  used,  are  to  sit  down  quietly  and  cultivate  their 
farms,  as  if  nothing  at  all  were  taking  place.  This  is  sheer,  arrant 
nonsense.  However  unwisely  the  Boer  government  may  have  acted 
In  the  interests  of  peace,  It  must  be  remembered  that  if  the  British 
are  determined  to  crush  their  autonomy,  they  are  not  only  justified 
In  defending  It,  but  are  morally  bound  to  do  so,  and  surely  we  should 
despise  them  if  they  did  not." 

I  am  not  giving  the  opinion  of  the  riff-raff.  I  am  here  giving 
you  the  utterances  of  one  of  the  most  solid,  substantial  and  loyal 
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representatives  of  British  opinion  before  the  actual  hostilities 
commenced.  The  London  Economist  has  been  long  acknowl- 
edged as  one  of  the  greatest  financial  papers,  and  most  conserv- 
ative political  journals  published  in  the  English  language;  and 
yet  this  is  the  way  that  such  Englishmen  considered  the  subject 
then. 

Going  back  a  little.  In  1896,  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  used  these  words: 

"To  go  to  war  with  President  Kruger,  In  order  to  force  upon  him 
reforms  in  the  internal  affairs  of  his  state,  in  which  secretaries'  of 
state,  standing  In  this  place,  have  repudiated  all  right  of  interference 
— that  would  be  a  course  of  action  as  immoral  as  it  would  be  unwise." 

This  was  the  language  of  Joseph  Chamberlain,  present  sec- 
retary of  state  for  the  colonies,  the  man  whose  recent  negotia- 
tions and  conduct  have  precipitated  the  trouble.  This  is  what 
he  had  to  say  about  it  before  the  crisis  was  reached,  but  at  a 
time  when  the  grievances  of  the  Uitlanders  were  as  great  as 
they  are  now.  It  was  after  the  Jameson  raid  that  this  utter- 
ance was  made. 

But  I  am  dwelling  too  long  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
and  I  will  pass  for  a  few  moments  to  the  other  query.  I  think, 
from  what  has  been  said,  that  it  must  be  clear  that  England  is 
not  justifled  in  her  attitude  against  a  free  and  independent  peo- 
ple. But  oiu"  question  asks  something  further:  "Should  she  suc- 
ceed?" I  suppose  that  means,  is  it  better  for  humanity  that  Eng- 
land should  succeed?  Independent  of  the  question  of  right  or 
wrong,  will  the  world  be  bettered  by  her  success,  rather  than 
by  Boer  success?  I  think  not.  It  would  be  a  very  strange  thing, 
—if  my  argument  thus  far  is  sound,  if  the  cause  of  England  is 
really  unjust, — it  would  be  an  anomaly  in  the  affairs  of  the  world 
that  the  triumpli  of  an  unjust  cause  should  tend  to  the  advance- 
ment of  humanity.  Such  a  doctrine  undermines  the  very  foiin- 
dations  of  all  social  and  moral  progress.  If  the  world  is  to  be 
bettered  by  the  triumph  of  injustice,  then  indeed  is  "earth's  base 
built  on  stubble"  and  "the  pillared  firmament  is  rottenness."  We 
can  not  belioA'e  that  the  world  is  so  constituted.  Btit  can  an 
American  say  that  the  maintenance  of  the  independence  of  a 
sturdy,  liberty-loving,  vigorous  people  will  not  tend  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  humanity?  These  Boers  come  of  good  stock,  if 
not  of  English  stock.  Let  me  quote  again  from  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  Avas  once  a  member  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  cabinet, 
the  very  cabinet  that  made  that  old  arrangement  with  the  Boers, 
and  he,  in  those  days,  used  this  language: 

"The  Boers  are  not  naturally  a  warlike  race.  They  are  a  homely. 
Industrious,    but   somewhat   rude   and   uncivilized    nation    of   farmers, 
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living  on  the  produce  of  the  soil.  They  are  animated  by  a  deep  and 
even  stern  religious  sentiment,  and  they  inherit  from  their  ancestors, 
the  men  who  won  the  independence  of  Holland  from  the  oppressive 
rule  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  their  unconquerable  love  of  freedom  and 
liberty.  Are  not  these  qualities  which  commend  themselves  to  men  of 
the  English  race?  Are  they  not  virtues  which  we  are  proud  to  believe 
form  the  best  characteristics  of  the  English  people?" 

So  Mr.  Chainberl.'uii  said,  and  so  say  we.  These  men  possess 
these  charactiu'lsties.  They  are  the  descendants  of  the  men  who 
defended  the  lowlands  against  the  power  of  Spain;  and  however 
much  the  indi^idual  Boer,  seen  upon  his  farm  in  time  of  peace, 
may  seem  to  have  "retrograded,"  yet  as  seen  to-day  at  Lady- 
smith,  at  Magersfontein,  at  Spion  Kop,  and  the  various  places 
Avhere  they  have  met  the  foe,  do  these  Boers  not  show  the  same 
invincible  spirit,  the  same  undying  patriotism,  the  same  strength, 
the  same  sturdy  character  that  marked  the  men  who  defended 
Haarlem  and  Ley  den?  It  seems  to  me  they  do.  Do  they  not 
show  characteristics  of  which  any  English-speaking  people  may 
well  be  proud?  It  seems  to  me  they  do.  Compare  representative 
individuals.  Do  they  not  compare  well  with  the  "best  races"  in 
diplomacy?  Is  not  Mr.  Kruger  the  peer  even  of  a  Talleyrand 
or  a  Salisbury?  Do  not  Joubert  and  the  other  generals  of  the 
Boer  army  rank  well  with  any  that  have  been  sent  against  them 
by  the  English?  And  in  the  use  of  modern  war  methods  and 
armaments,  do  they  not  show  themselves  to  be  abreast  of  the 
most  recent  development  of  military  science? 

But  is  it  well  for  the  world  that  there  should  be  but  one  kind 
of  civilization?  One  value  of  the  American  civilization,  as  I  look 
at  it,  is  its  composite  character.  We  owe  much  to  England,  but 
we  do  not  owe  all  to  England.  We  have  also  a  Dutch  ancestry, 
and  our  institutions  have  a  Dutch  ancestry,  and  many  of  those 
institutions  which  to-day  mark  English  civilization  have  in  the 
last  century  gone  into  England  by  the  way  of  America,  after 
being  initiated  in  Holland.  Indeed,  England  owes  much  of  her 
civilization  to  the  Dutch.  America  owes  much,  as  to  her  free 
institutions,  to  the  Dutch.  Take  the  free  schools,  take  modern, 
enlightened  methods  as  to  prison  management.  Look  back  at 
the  conditions  in  England  seventy  years  ago.  Take  the  right 
of  suffrage  itself,  and  consider  English  conditions  prior  to  1832, 
when  only  one-thirty-second  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain 
had  the  right  to  vote  at  all;  and  sometimes  one  man,  by  reason 
of  owning  vast  and  scattered  property  interests,  could  send  two 
or  three  or  more  members  to  Parliament.  Should  England  com- 
plain because  a  ilttle  country  just  starting  under  new  conditions, 
hot  yet  having  had  the  opportunity  of  development  under  the 
influences  of  the  present  day,  but  rapidly  doing  so,— shall  Eng- 
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land,  Avho  has  taken  so  long  to  settle  her  snffrage  system,  com- 
plain of  the  slowness  of  the  Boers?  I  submit  that  there  is  no 
country  in  the  world  that  in  the  last  twenty  years  has  developed 
all  those  elements  which  make  a  strong  and  independent  people, 
to  such  an  extent  as  the  Boers  have  developed  in  that  time. 

Just  one  little  item  of  figures,  and  I  will  close.  The  States- 
men's Year  Book  yields  these  facts: 

Cape  Colony,  with  a  white  population  of  377,000  people,  in 
the  year  1897  spent  $970,000  for  education.  The  South  African 
Republic,  with  a  white  population  of  245,000,  in  the  same  year 
spent  $700,000.  Cape  Colony,  $2.57  per  capita;  the  Transvaal, 
$2.87  per  capita.  Are  these  people  asleep?  Are  they  not  awake 
to  the  necessities  of  education?  And  so  we  might  run  into  other 
channels  and  into  other  lines.  These  people  deserve  the  liberty 
for  which  they  are  fighting. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  I  have  not,  as  you  will  ob- 
serve, discussed  at  all  the  question  as  to  which  is  likely  to  suc- 
ceed. Undoubtedly  if  England  persists  in  the  determination  to 
conquer  the  South  African  Republic  and  embrace  it  in  her  domin- 
ions, she  will  succeed,  however  brave  and  sturdy  a  tight  these 
men  may  make.  But  will  England  so  persist?  Perhaps.  Great 
Britain  is  strong.  But  one  of  her  poets  tells  us,  "Thrice  is  he 
armed  that  hath  his  quarrel  just."  Great  Britain  fighting  in  a 
just  cause  is  invincible.  Great  Britain  fighting  for  an  unjust 
cause,  fighting  against  conscience,  will  lose  heart  in  the  contro- 
versy, and  may  well  seek  opportunity  for  honorable  peace.  I 
think  there  is  reason  to  believe,  not  through  England's  impo- 
tence, not  through  any  diminution  of  her  strength  or  power  or 
prestige,  but  from  the  force  of  moral  causes  and  from  the  appeal 
which  Justice  makes  to  the  consciences  of  men,  that  you  will  see 
this  war  terminate  in  the  independence,  absolute  and  total,  of 
the  South  African  Republic.     (Great  applause.) 

MR.  RALPH  TALBOT: 

The  rules  of  the  Candlelight  Club  provide  that  the  formal 
discussion  shall  be  limited  to  thirty  minutes  upon  a  side.  You 
Avill  understand  that  by  reason  of  the  reach  of  this  discussion 
and  the  importance  of  it,  it  has  been  my  duty  to  evade  a  com- 
pliance w'ith  this  requirement  to-night.  The  formal  discussion  is 
now  at  an  end.  There  will  folloAV  an  informal  one.  I  am  re- 
minded, however,  by  the  executive  committee  that  it  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  infonnal  discussion  to  give  opportunity  to  the 
audience  to  call  upon  individuals  to  speak.  I  therefore  shall 
request  gentlemen  pi-esent  not  to  call  upon  others.     Let  further 
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discussion,  so  far  as  we  may  have  any,  be  what  it  is  intended  to 
bo,  a  voluntary  contribution  on  the  part  of  our  membership. 
Tlie  discussion  will  be  limited,  rigidly,  to  five  minutes. 

GENERAL  IRVING  HALE: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen— It  has  been  very  apparent 
from  the  discussion  to-night  that  this  is  a  question  of  two  sides, 
a  complex  qiiestion  that  has  grown  up  from  long  years  of  com- 
plicated situations,  injustices  on  both  sides,  irritants  and  counter- 
irritants;  a  question  tliat  really  requires  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  the  country  and  all  of  the  conditions  to  pass 
fair  and  complete  judgment.  I  certainly  hope,  if  there  are  any 
gentlemen  here  who  have  lived  in  the  Transvaal  and  are  more 
familiar  with  the  conditions  than  Ave  are,  that  we  shall  hear  from 
them. 

I  think  it  is  natural  for  American  people  to  settle  questions 
of  tills  kind  in  their  own  minds  on  impulse  and  on  certain  gen- 
eral principles  which  are  generally  accepted  as  axioms,  but 
which  have  their  limitations. 

One  is  that  the  people  who  settle  a  counti'y  and  establish  a 
government  are  entitled  to  run  the  affairs  of  that  country  to  suit 
themselves.  But  that  is  not  invariably  true  with  regard  to  either 
individuals  or  nations.  There  are  some  who  think  that  there 
is  no  sucli  thing  as  ownersliip  of  land;  and  those  who  claim 
that  there  is  an  actual  ownership  admit  that  a  man  is  entitled 
to  take  up  and  hold  only  so  much  land  as  he  can  properly  utilize, 
and  he  must  do  it  without  interfering  with  the  rights  of  others. 
And  so  a  nation  or  a  people  lias  no  right,  even  by  going  into  a 
new  country,  to  take  up  land  and  hold  it  in  a  manner  which  is 
inimical  to  the  welfare  of  the  world.     (Applause.) 

Another  principle,  on  which  our  own  government  is  founded, 
is  that  "governments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed,"  and  that  "taxation  without  representation  is 
tyranny."  On  that  ground  I  am  sure  that  the  Englisli  and  not 
the  Boers  are  fighting  for  the  same  principles  that  actuated  our 
ances^tors  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution.     (Applause.) 

And  above  all  these  principles  is  the  hard  and  inexorable 
law  of  the  "survival  of  the  fittest,"  and  while  that  law  should 
not  be  used  as  an  excuse  for  the  oppression  of  the  weak  by  the 
strong,  nevertheless  I  believe  that  in  this  case  the  triumph  of  the 
English  in  South  Africa  is  for  the  interest  not  only  of  South 
Africa,  but  of  Americans  as  a  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and 
in  fact  of  all  humanity. 
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I  believe  that  I  Avas  expected  to  discuss  the  military  situa- 
tion and  possibly  offer  some  criticism  of  the  campaign.  If  there 
is  any  one  thing  that  a  man  ought  to  learn  by  military  service,  it 
is  not  to  criticise  the  campaign  of  another  commander,  even  if  he 
is  on  the  ground  and  thinks  he  knows  all  about  it.  (Applause.) 
Much  less  shoiTld  he  criticise  it  when  he  is  ten  thousand  miles 
away  and  knows  that  he  knows  nothing  about  it.  (Applause.) 
As  our  friend  Dooley  said  in  one  of  his  recent  epics,  says  he, 
"Hennessey,"  he  says,  "the  more  I  study  the  sad  but  glorious 
victories  of  the  British  in  South  Africa  the  more  I  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  I  owe  General  Shatter  an  apology."  (Laughter 
and  applause.)  And  I  am  afraid  that  if  we,  wiio  are  perliaps 
somewhat  inclined  to  criticise  our  English  friends,  were  in  their 
shoes  in  South  Africa  we  might  very  soon  learn  that  we  owe 
them  an  apology. 

This  campaign  in  South  Africa  is  a  very  interesting  study,  as 
far  as  we  are  able  to  study  it,  although  I  know  from  our  own 
experience  in  the  I'hilippines  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  form 
correct  ideas  from  the  accounts  that  result  from  the  passage  of 
the  original  facts  through  the  distillery  of  the  ordinary  corre- 
spondent's imagination  and  the  Alter  of  the  press  censor's  blue 
pencil.  Still  it  may  not  be  improper  to  discuss  in  a  friendly  way 
the  campaign  of  oiir  English  cousins  and  the  mistakes  which 
they  appear  to  have  made  in  some  respects,  and  which  they  prob- 
ably appreciate  more  fully  than  we  do. 

In  the  first  place,  it  Avould  seem  that  they  made  the  mistake 
at  the  outset  of  underestimating  the  ability  of  their  enemy,— a 
very  natural  error  in  vicAV  of  the  fact  that  they  had  been  fighting 
for  years,  against  semi-savage  and  semi-civilized  races  who  either 
could  not  or  would  not  stand  up  against  white  soldiers.  It  often 
occurred  to  me  that  our  campaign  in  tlie  Philippines  would  spoil 
us  for  warfare  with  a  civilized  nation,  because  our  troops  there 
felt  that  however  strong  the  position,  however  impregnable  it 
might  be  naturally,  whenever  they  stai-ted  for  the  position  they 
were  going  to  take  it,— and  they  always  did.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  if  we  should  adopt  the  same  tactics  against  England,  Ger- 
many or  some  other  civilized  nation,  Ave  would  be  subjected  to  a 
very  rude  awakening. 

The  British  appear  to  have  ignored,  to  a  great  extent,  those 
very  important  precautions  of  scouting,  advance  guards  and 
flankers,  by  which  the  main  body  is  protected  against  sudden 
attack,  but  have  marched  in  large  masses  into  the  teeth  of  the 
enemy  and  have  been  exposed  to  destructive  short-range  fire. 

It  also  seems  that  they  have  been  too  much  inclined  to  rely 
upon  a  straight  frontal  attack  without  any  maneuvering  or  at- 
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tempt  to  turn  the  flank  of  the  enemy,— that  is,  in  their  earlier 
engagements. 

It  is  possil)le  that  they  have  distributed  their  forces  too  much, 
liave  tried  to  cover  too  extended  a  line  and  to  approach  by  too 
many  different  columns,  thus  making  themselves  weaker  than 
the  enemy  at  everj'  point;  instead  of  canying  out  the  veiy 
essence  of  strategy,  which  is  to  so  distribute  your  forces  as  to 
be  able  to  hold  the  enemy  at  all  points  on  the  defensive,  but 
concentrate  at  some  one  point  a  force  which  will  be  superior 
to  the  enemy  and  enable  you  to  crush  him.  They  apparently 
have  not  been  superior  to  the  Boers  at  any  one  point.  General 
Buller,  in  his  last  engagement  at  the  Tugela  river  and  Spion  Kop, 
apparently  protiting  by  his  experiences,  conducted  his  move- 
ments in  a  very  strategical  way,  and  endeavored  to  extend  around 
the  flank  of  the  enemy  and  turn  his  position;  but  apparently  the 
trouble  was  that  he  had  not  sufficient  force  to  accomplish  that 
object,  because  by  extending  his  lines  in  this  way  he  necessarily 
weakened  the  part  which  was  protecting  his  line  of  connnunica- 
tion,  thus  exposing  his  own  rear;  and  even  then  he  had  too 
small  a  force  on  the  left  to  turn  the  flank  of  the  Boer  position,— 
if  there  was  one. 

It  would  seem  at  this  distance  that  the  proper  plan  in  South 
Africa  would  be  to  leave  sufficient  ti'oops  on  each  of  these  im- 
portant routes  to  hold  it  on  the  defensive,  and  then  concentrate 
the  mass  of  the  army  and  additional  reinforcements,  which  ap- 
parently will  be  required,  in  some  single  movement,  along  some 
route  which  should  be  determined,  of  course,  by  the  natural 
features  of  the  coiintry  and  the  conditions  of  which  we  are  com- 
paratively ignorant,  and  if  possible  cut  a  way  through  in  that  one 
direction,  get  in  rear  of  the  Boer  forces,  threaten  their  lines  of 
communication  and  thus  compel  them  to  fall  back  from  Lady- 
smith,  Kimberly  and  Mafeking.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this 
will  be  the  general  policy  that  will  be  adopted,  and  I  also  believe 
that  when  it  is  adopted,  and  they  get  more  troops,  they  will 
conduct  a  successful  campaign. 

It  seems  to  me  that  England  must  win  and  will  win;  and 
that,  as  Americans,  Ave  should  all  want  her  to  win  in  the  in- 
terests of  South  Africa  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  and  civilization 
in  general.     (Great  applause.) 

MR.  A.  J.  HOLLINGSBEIIY: 

Mr.  Chairman— I  lived  in  Africa  eleven  months.  In  1893  I 
left  this  city  and  went  straight  through  to  Cape  Town  in  Africa. 
Cape  Town  is  a  quaint  old  place  where  there  is  plenty  of  sun- 
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shine,  a  little  too  much,  plenty  of  good  eating  and  very  congenial 
people.  After  staying  there  about  a  week  I  purchased  a  ticket 
for  Johannesburg.  Johannesburg  is  1,013  miles  from  Cape  Town. 
The  first  town  that  we  stopped  at  was  Bloemfoutein,  the  capital 
of  the  Orange  Free  State,  where  we  stopped  four  or  five  hoiu's. 
I  went  up  town  and  asked  the  first  man  I  met  what  the  popula- 
tion of  this  town  was.  He  said  he  didn't  know.  I  asked  him 
if  he  lived  there.  He  said  yes.  So  I  went  into  a  stoi'e  and  asked 
how  many  people  there  were  in  that  place.  He  said  he  didn't 
know.  After  making  that  inquiry  a  number  of  times  I  concluded 
that  they  had  never  taken  a  census  in  Bloemfoutein.  That  is 
merely  an  incident  to  show  you  how  they  do  things  in  the  Orange 
Free  State.  From  there  we  went  on  to  Johannesburg,  arriving 
thei'e  in  the  morning  about  6  o'clock.  I  was  not  veiy  much 
impressed  with  the  appearance  of  the  place.  There  are  no 
mountains  around  Johannesburg.  It  is  merely  a  kind  of  a  rolling 
plain;  looks  a  good  deal  like  the  plains  of  Kansas.  Before  we 
could  go  up  town  our  baggage  had  to  be  examined  by  the  custom 
house  oflicial.  He  was  a  very  important  creatxu-e  Avith  enonnous 
feet  and  Oom  Paul  whiskei"s.  There  were  several  lady  passen- 
gers. He,  in  a  loiid  voice,  ordered  all  the  trunks  opened,  and  of 
course  we  very  meekly  obeyed  orders.  He  then  felt  around  and 
dived  his  arms  into  the  contents  and  hoisted  them  out  on  the  floor, 
and  he  taxed  us  for  almost  everything  we  had.  I  think  one  of 
the  passengers  paid  0  pounds  ($45)  for  little  things  that  he  had 
in  his  trunk.  After  that  proceeding  was  gone  through  Avith  Ave 
went  up  town.  The  roads  were  just  as  nature  had  left  them. 
They  were  formed  of  a  kind  of  red  dust  Avhich  Avas  very  ad- 
hesive. We  found  a  hotel,  said  to  be  one  of  the  leading  hotels  of 
the  place,  and  registered.  Their  rates  Avere  $4  a  day.  The 
breakfast  AA'e  had  Avas  a  A'ery  inferior  meal,  something  which 
you  could  probably  get  in  DeuA-er  for  fifteen  cents.  After  get- 
ting cleaned  iip  Ave  Avent  up  tOAvn,  that  is  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
We  found  the  roads  were  just  in  the  same  condition  as  the  one 
from  the  depot  iip  to  the  hotel.  There  Avere  no  graded  streets, 
no  sidewalks,  except  once  in  a  Avhile  where  some  enterprising 
merchant  put  a  sideAvalk  in  front  of  his  place,  while  the  next 
man,  Avho  AA^as  not  so  enterprising,  had  not  done  so.  To  return 
to  the  hotel  proposition:  We  AAent  Imck  and  had  lunch,  Avhich 
was  about  the  same  as  the  breakfast.  So  I  intervieAved  the 
proprietor  and  asked  him  Avhy  he  charged  such  rates  for  such 
accommodations.  "Well,"  he  said,  "you  haven't  been  here  long." 
I  said  no.  "Well,"  he  says,  "AA'hen  you  have  been  here  longer 
and  find  out  Avhat  the  tariffs  are  you  Avill  not  be  surprised  at  the 
rates  you  are  paying."    In  the  course  of  time  I  did  that.     I  Avent 
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to  the  custom  liouse  one  day  and  asked  for  a  tariff  sheet,  and 
found  there  were  about  425  things  on  the  tariff  sheet  that  were 
taxed  all  the  way  from  50  per  cent,  to  110  per  cent. 

I  thought  this  would  be  a  fine  place  for  manufacturing  and 
get  the  advantage  of  these  tariffs.  So  I  mentioned  the  matter  to 
one  of  the  people  at  the  hotel  and  he  said,  "Well,  that  is  a 
splendid  idea,  but  you  will  have  to  get  a  permit  from  Paul 
Kruger  before  you  can  put  a  factory  up  here,  and  he  doesn't 
permit  anything  of  that  kind."  The  amount  of  tariff  which  it 
was  estimated  every  one  in  the  Johannesburg  district  was  paying 
was  about  $3  a  Aveek  for  the  privilege  of  being  there. 

As  I  said,  the  roads  were  just  as  nature  had  left  them.  The 
streets  were  lighted  by  an  oil  lamp  about  every  quarter  of  a 
mile.  There  was  one  old  horse  car  which  went  up  but  one 
street.  The  postoffice  was  a  small  affair,  about  half  as  lai-ge  as 
this  room.  I  frequently  stood  in  line  for  three  hours  to  ask  for 
my  mail;  and  after  standing  in  line  that  long  and  finally  getting 
a  chance  to  ask  if  there  were  any  letters  for  me,  they  sometimes 
would  look  and  sometimes  would  not.  One  day,  when  he  said 
there  wasn't  any,  without  looking,  I  asked  him  if  he  Avas  a  mind- 
reader  or  a  medium  or  what  he  was,  and  he  says,  "you  can  get 
right  out  of  this  postoffice;  we  do  not  tolerate  people  who  talk 
that  M'ay."    So  I  left.    (Laughter.) 

HON.   WESTBROOK   S.   DECKER: 

In  five  minutes  one  can  not  express  his  views  upon  so  great 
a  subject  as  this.  Mr.  Vaile  has  voiced  my  views  entirely,  and 
there  are  only  two  or  three  observations  that  I  desire  to  make 
with  i-eference  to  the  English  government,  and  they  are  called 
to  my  mind  by  the  speech,  the  magnificent  address  of  my 
brother  Rogers.  From  what  Judge  Rogers  has  said,  one  is  left 
with  the  impression  that  England  never  did  a  wrong  or  a  cruel 
act.  I  have  a  distinct  recollection,  from  reading  the  history  of 
my  country,  of  some  little  cruelty  and  injustice  practiced  by 
England  towards  her.  I  remember  of  the  unjust  laws  forced 
by  England  upon  the  thirteen  colonies.  How  the  people  of  the 
colonies,  being  loyal  subjects,  petitioned  and  demanded,  for  years, 
for  a  repeal  of  the  laws  and  a  redress  of  their  grievances,  but 
without  avail,  and  that  finally  the  representatives  of  the  colony, 
to  secure  their  rights,  renounced  their  allegiance  to  Great  Britain 
and  declared  for  freedom  and  independence.  We  come  on,  a 
little  later,  to  the  time  of  the  rebellion.  We  of  this  country, 
whether  of  the  North  or  the  South,  now  feel  that  the  failure  of 
the  war  of  the  rebellion   was  as  it  should  be,   and  all  rejoice 
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that  when  the  rebellion  ended  slaveiy  ceased  to  exist  in  this 
country;  but  we  know  that  the  English  government,  during 
those  years  of  conflict  between  freedom  and  slavery,  did  what 
she  could  to  divide  this  great  coimtry  of  ours,  taking  sides  with 
slavery  and  lending  her  aid  and  sympathy  to  peqietuate  &  gov- 
ernment based  on  slavery.     (Applause.) 

We  know  more  than  that:  Ireland  attempted  to  gain  her 
liberty,  not  independence,  from  the  mother  country.  All  she 
desired  was  to  condiict  her  internal  affairs  as  Canada  is  doing 
and  as  Australia  is  doing.  The  act  for  that  purpose  passed  the 
House  of  Parliament  and  it  went  to  the  House  of  Lords  and 
there  was  overwhelmingly  defeated.  So  that.  England  is  not 
all  the  while  acting  in  behalf  of  justice  and  a  larger  liberty. 
This  war  in  South  Africa,  judging  from  the  conduct  of  the 
British,  the  Uitlanders,  those  that  were  connected  with  Jamie- 
son  (and  the  present  war  is  simply  a  continuation  of  what 
Jamieson  attempted  and  was  encouraged  to  do),  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  r]nglisli  to  take  posses- 
sion, absolute  possession,  of  the  whole  of  South  Africa.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  Boers  are  not  as  highly  civilized  as  the  English- 
men. I  want  to  say  to  you,  my  friends,  that  they  are  an  earnest 
people;  they  are  a  devoted  people;  they  are  a  people  that  believe 
in  God  and  their  country.  They  pray  every  morning  and  they 
pray  at  night.  They  believe  in  the  same  Bible  that  you  and  I 
believe  in.  You  may  call  them  fanatics,  if  you  please,  but  I 
Avant  to  say  to  you  that  the  fanatics  of  the  world,  like  these 
earnest,  honest  people,  have  made  its  best  history.     (Applause.) 

Now  Avhat  are  these  people  in  South  Africa  attempting  to  do? 
They  were  driven  from  the  southern  portion  of  that  countiy.  or. 
rather,  they  were  not  driven  from  there,  but  they  became  dis- 
contented with  the  action  of  Great  Britain  and  they  went  further 
north.  They  went  from  one  place  to  another  until  they  finally 
settled  in  the  country  that  is  now  known  as  the  Transvaal.  The 
history  of  that  people  in  that  counti-y  has  been  vividly  described 
to  you  by  my  brother  Vaile.  Now  what  are  they  attempting  to 
do?  My  friend.  General  Hale,  says  that  what  the  British  are 
attempting  to  do  down  there  is  to  carry  out  the  principle  that 
there  shall  be  no  taxation  without  representation.  Why,  my 
friends,  Ave  have  Hollanders.  Englishmen.  Germans,  every  na- 
tionality in  this  country  not  able  to  vote,  aliens  holding  thousands, 
and  I  may  say  millions,  of  acres  of  land,  possessing  property 
Avorth  billions  and  having  no  right  to  vote.  They  have  no  repre- 
pentation.  Can  it  be  said  that  these  English  subjects  going  down 
to  the  Transvaal,  going  there  for  gold,  having  all  their  sympa- 
thies with  the  English  government,  no  sympathy  with  the  Ti-ans- 
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vaal  fjovernmoiit,  shall  bo  entitled  to  the  right  to  vote  and  the 
power  to  oven-turn  the  government  that  the  Boers  have  estab- 
lished? I  say  that  it  is  contrary  to  every  sense  of  justice  and 
right.  The  principle  of  taxation  without  representation,  as  con- 
tended for  by  our  fathers,  in  no  sense  applies  in  this  case. 

But,  my  friends,  I  did  not  come  here  to  make  a  speech.  I 
came  here  to  listen  to  the  leading  speakers.  I  Avant  to  say  to 
you,  however,  that  from  the  study  I  have  been  able  to  give  this 
subject,  as  an  American  citizen  desiring  that  right  shall  be  done, 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  whole  issue  is  with  Oom  Paul  Ki-uger 
and  the  people  he  is  sei-ving.     (Applause.) 

REV.   DAVID   UTTER: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Candlelight  Club:  At 
my  first  appearance  among  you  I  feel  in  the  position  of  the 
colored  gentleman  in  court;  the  judge  asked  him,  "Are  you 
the  defendant  in  this  cause?"  He  said,  "No,  sir,  judge,  I 
done  hire  the  lawyer  to  do  the  defendin',  I  is  the  gentleman 
what   stole  the   articles."    (Laughter   and   applause.) 

I  have  been  called  upon  to  volunteer  in  this  cause.  I  am 
of  Dutch  ancestry  and  have  been  trying  to  straighten  my  mind 
out  ever  since  this  war  began  betw^een  the  Boers  and  the  English, 
and  I  do  not  think  I  have  gotten  more  than  two-thirds  of  it 
untangled  yet.  I  find  myself  in  sympathy  eA'eiy  morning  with 
the  British,  and  lately,  I  think,  on  the  principle  that  they  need  it. 
I  find  myself,  however,  uniformly  Avishing  that  they  may  suc- 
ceed, that  the  war  may  be  short.  Of  course,  in  my  profession, 
I  am  a  gentleman  of  peace,  hoping  that  peace  will  come  finally 
to  the  whole  world.  But  it  does  seem  to  me  that  no  statesmen, 
no  KOA'ereigns,  no  representatives  of  people  have  much  influence 
in  bringing  that  state  of  universal  peace  any  nearer.  The  law 
of  natural  selection  still  determines,  as  it  has  always  detei*- 
mined,  what  nations  will  do  in  any  case.  It  is  not  the  question 
of  franchise.  It  is  not  the  question  of  the  rights  of  individuals 
here  or  there.  When  nation  comes  into  conflict  with  nation, 
AA^hen .  they  get  Avhere  they  touch  elboAvs,  AA'here  their  interests 
conflict,  Avar  imiformty  arises,  AvhateA'^er  the  pretext.  It  ahvays 
is  a  pretext,  it  always  seems  a  pretext  to  eveiy  one  Avho  depre- 
cates bloodshed,  to  every  one  who  balances  it  against  the  lives 
of  the  boys  that  go  away  and  never  return,  to  those  who  think 
of  the  homes  bereft,  because  the  reasons  given  never  seem  to 
justify  the  war,  and  neither  do  they  in  this  case.  But  wars  arise 
Avhen  nations  come  in  contact  Avith  each  other,  inevitably.  This 
is  the  old  Darwinian  laAA-— \Ae  may  say  the  laAV  of  all  human  im- 
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provement,  from  which  the  race  will  never  escape,  or  will  never 
escape  until  all  nations  are  brought  up  abreast,  or  come  into  like 
conditions  of  life,  like  institutions,  like  customs,  like  habits. 
That  day  Avill  come,  but  it  will  come  through  wiU's,  and  through 
wars  for  many  years,  perhaps  for  centuries  yet  to  come. 

I  was  much  impressed  by  General  Hale's  Ingenuity  in  stealing 
the  best  part  of  mj^  speech,  that  is,  the  question  of  ownership. 
Who  owns  land?  Who  owns  this,  world?  Who  owns  the  coun- 
try? The  people  who  can  use  it  best.  This  is  the  divine  law. 
This  is  the  right  back  of  all  claims,  the  right  that  is  deepest  of 
all,  and  by  that  right  the  race  that  will  come  into  possession  of 
that  country,  and  into  possession  of  those  mines  of  South  Africa, 
will  be  the  race  having  the  intelligence  and  the  ability  and  the 
knoAvledge  to  develop  them  and  make  a  country  of  homes,  sup- 
porting intelligent,  good  people.  That  is  the  way  I  absolve  my 
conscience  in  regard  to  this  war.  That  is  the  way  I  am  obliged 
to  look  at  it  and  excuse  it.  I  am  not  happy  in  regard  to  it.  I 
am  not  satisfied  by  arguments.  But  I  have  submitted  to  my 
judgment  of  Avhat  is  the  destiny  of  men  and  things,  and  I  feel, 
judging  by  all  human  history,  we  shall  see  soon  that  England 
Avill  win.  and  the  future  will  justifj'  the  means  by  which  she 
wins.     (Applause.) 

MR.  R.  S.  MORRISON: 

There  are  a  great  many  people  here  just  as  intelligent  as 
the  speaker,  perhaps  more  so,  that  undoubtedly  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  Boers.  They  say  they  are  fighting  for  their  liberty. 
So  were  those  men  who  committed  murder  down  at  Canon  City 
the  other  day.  They  were  fighting  for  their  liberty.  You  read 
about  the  three  towns,  Mafeking,  Kimberly  and  Ladysmith,  all 
surrounded  by  besiegers.  Perhaps  in  a  few  days  one  or  two  or  all 
of  them  may  fall,  and  you  may  be  glad  to  throw  up  your  hats 
and  say  we  are  glad  that  the  Boers  have  scored  some  more  vic- 
tories. The  fall  of  each  one  of  those  places  is  a  nail  in  your 
coffin  and  in  the  coffin  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  When  the 
French  took  a  part  of  Africa  thej'  took  it  for  the  French.  When 
the  Portugxiese  took  a  portion  they  did  it  selfishly  for  the  Portu- 
gixese  people.  AVhen  other  people  have  asserted  a  claim  there  it 
has  been  individual  and  for  that  particular  nation.  The  English 
nation  is  the  only  nation  that  has  taken  possession  of  new 
colonies  and  thrown  them  open  to  the  world.  (Applause.)  You 
talk  about  people  fighting  for  liberty,  how  did  that  thing  begin? 
It  began  with  Wilberforce's  proclamation  freeing  the  slaves  in 
the  English  colonies  in  Jamaica,  British  Guiana  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  when  the  news  reached  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
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the  Dutch  said,  well  this  is  not  a  free  country;  if  we  can't  hold 
negro  slaves  we  Avill  trek.  (Laughter.)  So  they  went  north  and 
founded  a  government,  a  free  people,  with  the  right  to  hold 
slaves.  They  are  the  last  people  of  European  races  that  have 
held  on  to  the  barbarism  of  slavery.  They  ai"e  the  last  people 
that  still  retain  the  right  to  carry  on  religious  persecution.  They 
are  the  last  people  that  still  hold  to  the  theory  that  we  can  tax 
and  deny  representation,  and  those  are  the  people  for  whom 
the  sympathies  of  a  large  mass  of  this  city  go  out. 

There  are  certain  rights,  gentlemen,  that  we  lawyers  assert 
in  court— "apex  rights."  The  United  States  have  got  apex  rights 
practically  of  South  America  and  we  intend  to  claim  it.  (laugh- 
ter.) And  the  British  in  South  Africa  have  got  apex  rights,  and 
I  hope  they  will  maintain  them. 

Now,  that  gentleman  who  spoke  to-day  for  the  Boer,  he  re- 
minds me  of  Gladstone,  or  of  a  remark  that  I  heard  made  about 
Gladstone — "Another  good  man  gone  wrong."  (Laughter.)  The 
other  gentleman  who  defended  the  Boers— 1  am  not  surprised  at 
that,  he  is  in  favor  of  woman's  suffrage  (laughter  and  applause), 
or,  rather,  he  is  thankful  that  the  women  will  allow  him  to  vote. 
(Laughter.)  And  you  know  the  Boers  give  suffrage  to  their  boys 
16  years  of  age  so  that  they  can  outnumber  the  English,  out- 
number the  Uitlanders,  and,  of  course,  he  is  in  favor  of  infant 
suffrage.    (Laughter.) 

MR.  HARVEY  RIDDELL: 

Mr.  Chairman— The  hour  is  late  and  I  do  not  expect  to  add 
or  tiy  to  add  but  one  or  two  suggestions.  The  first  as  to  Judge 
Decker's  history.  Now,  while  it  is  true  in  our  revolutionary  war 
the  British  were  opposing  our  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
were  guilty  of  many  infractions  of  our  rights,  it  is  likewise  true 
that  the  British  people  themselves  are  as  thoroughly  satisfied  as 
we  are  that  during  that  period  they  were  as  much  outraged  as 
we  now  feel  we  were  at  that  time.  You  can  not  measure  the 
action  of  the  British  government  at  that  time  by  standards  of 
to-day.  Whatever  may  be  the  particular  era  of  history  referred 
to,  and  however  unjust  might  have  been  the  British  government 
at  a  particular  time,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  that  time 
it  was  leading  in  civilization  every  other  nation  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth.     (Applause.) 

As  to  the  actions  of  the  British  government  during  our  civil 
war,  you  need  refer  only  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Blaine,  who  ought 
to  be  a  good  authority,  that  when  the  feeling  and  the  rancor  of 
that  day  has  passed  away  all  you  can  justly  charge  to  Great 
Britain  is  your  idea  of  the  motive  with  which  she  did  what  she 
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did;    that  acooixling  to  international  law  she  had  a  right  to  do 
just  what  was  done. 

But  there  is  one  suggestion  that  I  want  to  make,  and  about 
all  I  Avish  to  say  is  this:  Few  of  us  know  about  the  history  of 
the  French  occupation  of  Madagascar,  and  writers  upon  that 
subject  say  it  is  the  least  justifliable  scheme  that  a  nation  has 
been  engaged  in  in  a  hundred  years.  All  that  our  consuls  and  all 
that  our  ministers  have  written  of  the  outrage  of  the  partition 
of  China  is  not  able  to  raise  in  this  country  any  effective  senti- 
ment against  that  outrage.  This  Soiith  African  war  has  sup- 
planted in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  country  our  own 
controversies  in  the  Philippines.  We  have  applied  to  the  political 
actions  of  one  nation  only  the  test  of  moral  justification.  As 
upon  a  fair  character  a  spot  calls  for  loudest  denunciation,  so 
the  motives,  the  actions  of  Great  Britain  have  been  viewed  by 
standards  of  morality  never  thought  of  as  to  other  nations.  We 
take  an  unjust  action  in  those  othei-s  as  a  matter  of  course.  That 
shows  that  in  the  estimation  of  the  American  people  the  only 
nation  upon  the  face  of  this  earth  which  has  unifonnly  been 
actuated  by  motives  of  morality  and  by  the  tests  which  we  now 
apply  to  it  is  the  very  nation  which  we  are  now  criticising. 

Speaking  generally,  there  is  not  upon  the  statutes  or  upon 
the  laws  of  any  country  a  single  line  guaranteeing  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty,  as  we  understand  it,  M'hich  is  not  written  in  the 
English  language.  And  when  it  is  spoken  of  the  Boers  fighting 
for  their  liberty,  we  have  only  to  look  to  the  governments  and 
the  liberties  that  were  established  under  the  English  speaking 
people  to  find  whether  they  are  fighting  for  liberty  or  whether 
they  are  seeking  to  escape  oppression.  The  form  of  government 
that  will  be  given  them  is  as  liberal,  is  as  tolerant,  as  that  of 
our  own  government.  It  is  a  question,  after  all,  as  has  been 
said  by  several  speakers,  what  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
human  race.  Patriotism,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Rogers'  definition, 
although  entitled  to  the  highest  praise,  is  comparatively  a  narrow 
sentiment.  It  binds  men  to  the  geographical  lines  of  their  own 
coimtry.  It  expands  or  it  contracts,  depending  upon  whether 
territory  is  added  or  taken  away.  But  above  all  of  the  sentiment 
is  the  sentiment  of  philanthropy  for  the  Avhole  human  race, 
which  is  a  broader  scope  of  patriotism,  an  enlargement  of  it,  and 
by  those  sentiments,  in  my  judgment,  we  should  judge  these 
questions.  But  that  toast  drunk  by  Stephen  Decatur,  "My  coun- 
trj',  may  she  ever  be  right;  but  right  or  wrong,  my  country," 
is  an  embodiment  of  a  fact  that  whatever  may  be  the  original 
merits  of  a  controversy  and  of  a  war,  however  much  we  may 
debate   and   however  much   we   may   differ  as   to  the   injustice 
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originally,  there  comes  a  time  when  it  is  too  late  to  debate  that 
question,  and  when  every  patriot  must  be  upon  the  same  side; 
and  so,  apart  from  the  causes  which  originated  this  war,  there 
is  coming  a  time  when  enlightened  pliilanthropy  must  cease  to 
debate  the  original  merits  of  this  fight  and  judge  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  human  race.  So  judging,  with  its  history  back  of 
it  as  a  guarantee  of  what  will  be  done,  I  desire  to  express  my 
syrapatliy  and  my  opinion  on  the  side  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. And  if  it  should  be  that  we  should  depart  from  this 
broader  sentiment  and  base  it  upon  the  sentiment  of  friendship 
and  affection  alone,  in  my  judgment  our  course  ought  to  be  taken 
from  the  moment  its  captain  placed  a  British  ironclad  alongside 
the  Olympia  in  a  doubtful  hour  on  Manila  ba3^     (Applause.) 

MR.  RALPH  TALBOT: 

One  of  the  rules  of  the  Candlelight  Club  is  that  the  speaker 
taking  the  affirmative  of  any  question  shall  be  allowed  five  min- 
utes in  which  to  cloSe  the  discussion.  Mr.  Rogers  may  now 
avail  himself  of  this  time,  and  when  he  shall  have  done  so  I  will 
declare  this  meeting  at  an  end. 

HON.  PLATT  ROGERS: 

Just  one  Avord,  gentlemen;  I  only  want  to  say  that  I  am 
delighted  to  find  that  the  sentiment  is  much  stronger  in  favor 
of  the  Bi'itish  position  than  I  had  supposed,  and  I  hope  that  in 
the  Candlelight  Club  at  least  it  will  be  found,  contrary  to  the 
statement  of  my  friend  Talbot,  that  T  am  at  least  once  with  the 
majority.     (Applause.) 

Adjourned. 

LUCIUS  W.  HOYT,  Secretary. 
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